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Farm Department. 





THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





THE ROADS. 

In this section the roads have been 
good lately for the 
simple reason that 
the ground is froz- 
en and the track 
made smooth by al- 
most incessant 
travel. 

Wide tire wagons 
are almost univer- 
sally used, and the 
writer can go out 
to the farm, or in 
any direction from 
Battle Creek, on a 
bicycle as well as 
in midsummer. Ev- 
ery farmer feels 
good when the 
roads are so fine, 
but the weather is 
now indicating a 
“break-up,” and in 
less than 48 hours 
we may have “any 
amount of mud.” 

However, the 
roads in this terri- 
tory are nearly al- 
ways good Mon \ 
who understand 
their business have 
had charge of the 
work, and they are 
the farmers who 
live contiguous to 
the track. The road 
machines, or grad- 
ers, properly. han- 
dled, have accom- 
plished wonders in 


} the gamblers and vileness they allowed 





free rein inside the grounds last Sep- 
tember, and made the show an agri- 
cultural fair, in the full acceptation of 
the term. 

If they had the interest of the farm- 
ers of the State at heart, why did they 
not plan for and arrange such amuse- 





crops on or near the grounds, then ar-| 
range for a competition test of corn 
harvesters, binders, potato diggers, 
ete., as John Cownie has done for sev- 
eral years at the Iowa State Fair? 
Why not? 

Why could not they arrange for some 
practice in road construction on or 





oughly in the agricultural papers, what 
would happen? Why more farmers in 
Michigan would attend the fair in one 
season than have attended during the 
last half dozen years. Nothing of this 
sort has been attempted, to our knowl- 
edge, but why not? 

If the judging of live stock could be 
planned and ecar- 
ried out somewhat 
as Profs. . Smith 
and Mumford con- 
duct the work be- 
fore the classes in 
live stock husband- 
ry at the M. A. C., 
it would afford 
much interest and 
instruction to farm- 
ers who attend the 
State Fair. And 
we guarantee a 
good crowd of 
farmers would be 
present whenever 
possible to attend. 
Why could not 
some such substan- 
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small piece of road 
during the early 
summer would be 
of considerable ben- 
efit to the path- 
masters. of a township. This refers 
more particularly to the road grader. 
WHY NOT? THE STATE FAIR. 

Why would it not be a good plan to 
have some expert work in road-making 
shown up at the country fairs? What 
are fairs for anyway? 

How much better it would have been 
if the State Fair officials had shut out 











ment and instruction as would have 
been of practical utility and have 
served to ennoble the character of the 
patrons, instead of pandering to the al- 
ready perverted tastes of the vicious 
classes, of whom not one in a thousand 
ever lived on a farm? 

Why do not these officials plan for 
the planting of corn, potatoes and other 
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near the fair grounds, in which the ma- 
chines on exhibit could be put to a 
practical test in the ‘hands of experts? 
Why not? 

If some such arrangements were 
made, there would be plenty of ma- 
chines on-hand-for the test. If these 
plans were to be carried out, and the 
officials advertised the matter thor- 
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Next year I will 
try a different way. 
| | | I will have the 
J beet roots steamed 
and pressed through clotzs, as I think 
the molasses will be clearer then. 
Kent Co., Mich. JOS. P. CORDES. 
The sample came “O. K.” and was 
duly sampled by every member of the 
Brown family. Each sample _ swal- 
low was “short,” but very sweet, and 
we all felt pretty well “stuck up” over 
the fact that it was our first taste of 
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beet juice under the “new dispensa- 
tion.” 

The molasses tasted exactly like the 
sorghum we used to make, and we 
would never dream that the substance 
was extracted from beets. The sugar 
beet business in this State is bound to 
grow to enormous proportions in the 
next few years, and ultimately all the 
sugar consumed in this State will be 
manufactured within its borders. 
WRITE FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 

Brother farmers, just pause long 
enough to read the above invitation 
over a score or more times, until the 
medicine takes effect. Then sit right 
down and write us something about 
how it feels to be a farmer during 
these times. How does farming look 
to you anyway? Isn’t it more encour- 
aging than it was a year or two ago? 
How are you planning to take advan- 
tage of the improved conditions on 
your farm for next year? 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
SOWING CLOVER; WHEN, HOW 
AND WHAT FOR? 





I see that a number of your writers 
and readers are telling what they know 
about clover, and as it is too stormy to- 
day to husk corn at two cents a bushel, 
I will give you my experience and ob- 
servation. 

I never tried sowing clover alone, but 
I have seen a number of pieces that 
were planted that way, and it appears 
that if you want it for the pasture or 
for the bencfit of the land, it is 
one of the best plans in the world, but 
if for hay, you are likely to lose in the 
operation. 

Another of your writers thinks that 
because he had an extra yield of wheat 
he should have a good stand of clover. 
This is a mistake, as a rule. It is not 
often that a good stand of clover can 
be had where there is a large yield of 
wheat, and the reason is obvious. The 
land can only do so much for us, and if 
the wheat has the start, it is obvious 
that the clover must take its chances 
on what the ground has to spare after 
furnishing nourishment for the wheat 
crop. 

Last year I had a poor piece of wheat 
on overworked land, and I wanted it 
started in clever. As soon as the land 
was dry enough I had the wheat har- 
rowed and then the clover was sowed 
on that, and a part of the ground was 
harrowed again. The wheat itself 
looked worthless, but yielded over 
twenty bushels to the acre, and the 
clover was excellent, especially where 
it was harrowed after sowing. Other 
pieces that were planted in the old way 
only a few rods distant, were plowed up 
again for another trial. f 

Now, what do we sow clover for? 
Hither hay or for fertilizing, surely. We 
know how we get the hay, but I am hr 
clined to think that some of the reason- 
ing is wrong on the fertilizing side of 
the subject. There is some advantage 
in the change of crops, naturally, and 
so would there be if we changed from 
wheat tocorn. Some say it is the roots, 
but all there is of the roots was taken 
from the same land a short time be- 


» fore, and that doesn’t look reasonable. 


When the crop gets a start, say about 
the middle of June, a mower that will 
shave the earth is run over the ground, 
and everything except the roots is taken 
off. The same operation is performed 
as soon as the seed is matured, so it 
would seem that if anything it must be 
the roots that does the fertilizing, if any 
is done at all. The fact is, in my 
opinion, that there is not any more done 
than would be done if the change was 
made with any other crop, and yet we 
get in the habit of talking of clover as 
a great fertilizer. 

Now, this brings us right up to the 
Auglaize Co., O., man’s idea that 
manure doesn’t evaporate. Nearly every 
person who has taken a ride on the 
other side of a field from the wind on 
a hot, windy day after a lot of manure 
has been spread over the ground, knows 
that something does evaporate, and 
that it is not the water, either. The 
atmosphere is a great distributer and is 
likewise a gieat thief, and it hides all 
it steals, too; it takes things from the 
hot sun and hides them in the shady 
places. 

You may take dry hemlock lumber 
and cover the ground closely, leaving a 
small space between the lumber and 
the ground, and the land may be ever 
so poor, but in a very short space of 
time it will become immensely rich and 
present the appearance of newly 
cleared land without the stumps. If 
you are short of lumber, try clover, and 
it will work the same, but you must 
leave all the leaves that make such a 


beautiful shade until all the hot days 
are past, and then you will find out 
just what clover will do as a fertilizer, 
and I have yet to see that it has ever 
done any good in that line in any other 
way. How was it done? Easy enough. 
The sun and the wind took up the phos- 
phates and ammonia from the next 
farm, where the owner did not believe 
that manure would evaporate, and car- 
ried it over and hid it under the wide 
leaves of clover, the same as it did 
under the lumber. 

If there is any other way that clover 
can do any particular good as a fer- 
tilizer I have as yet failed to find it out, 
but I have known of many cases where 
this plan has worked wonders in the 
way of bringing up overworked land. 
Sowing clover for fertilizing purposes, 
and then shaving it close to the ground 
twice in the hottest season of the year, 
reminds me of the farmer -who went to 
mill on horseback. He placed the sack 
of grain on the horse and then mounted 
that and rode half way and then took 
the sack of grain on his own shoulder 
and again mounted the horse, and thus 
rested the animal while he made the 
other half of the trip. 

Marshall Co., Ind. J. A. MILLER. 

(Friend Miller furnishes a little vari- 
ety to what has been written upon this 
subject by some of our brother farm- 
ers, and we know it will provoke some 
discussion. Send it in right away, be- 
fore it gets cold.—Ed.) . 





for The Michigan Farmer. - 


MADE SOME BROWN SUGAR. 





In reply to L. P. Adolph, I will say 
that in November, 1897, I ground some 
sugar beets to see what I could do in 
the way of making sugar. The great- 
est trouble I had in boiling was that 
the syrup seemed to foam just like 
soapsuds, but nevertheless I made 
some very good molasses which tasted 
like that made from sugar cane, Some 
three months after making, the small 
amount remaining turned to a fine soft 
sugar. 

From the experience I had I know 
that a good quality of molasses can 
be made and also that a soft sugar 
of dark brown color can be produced 
by the use of only a cider mill and 
jelly evaporator. I think if I had add- 
ed some water to the juice and then 
clarified with lime water, better results 
would have been obtained. Without 
the water it was so thick that it 
foamed too much. I think I shall try 
it again next year, trying some im- 
proved methods of which I have 
learned. If any readers of The Farm- 
er wish to hear more about this sub- 
ject I will give my experience more 
in detail. 

Clinton Co., Mich. L. C. CLARK. 
(Certainly, we wish to ‘hear all about 
your experience in sugar beet culture 
during the past season.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


ECONOMY IN CORN FODDER. 





In the dairy line we must study 
economy in every way, and in using 
corn fodder for feeding instead of hay 
there is a chance of saving a consider- 
able item in the annual expenses. It 
is only a question of time when corn 
fodder will be largely substituted for 
hay, especially in the great corn-grow- 
ing belt of states. It requires rich land 
and constant attention to keep up a 
large yield of grass and hay, and the 
same amount of labor and expense de- 
voted to the raising of a corn crop 
would yield far more in quantity to the 
acre, 

Before the ensilage question was 
treated on this side of the ocean very 
little general attention was given to 
corn fodder, except as a side crop for 
feeding green in summer to make the 
cows enjoy the solid food better. The 
corn fodder was obtained chiefly from 
the sweet corn patch after all the ears 
were broken off for heuse use. But 
now ensilage has become an_ indis- 
pensable winter food for cattle, sheep 
and even horses. It is also certain 
that as winter dairying progresses, 
corn for ensilage will be used more ex- 
tensively, with better results than here- 
tofore. 

In fact, it is difficult for the writer to 
understand how dairying can be con- 
ducted successfully without the con- 
stant use of the silo, and corn for fill- 
ing it. A sweet, succulent food is ab- 
solutely necessary for the cows in win- 
ter, and this can be obtained from 
using corn ensilage. Cows fed on this 
will give a good flow of milk right 
through the coldest weather. 

The relative value of a crop of corn 
and a crop of hay on an acre of land 
cannot be estimated unless the fixed 





quantity and the nutritive elements of 
the two are considered. In quantity 
it may be said without exaggeration 
that on a given piece of land about 
four times as.much green fodder for 
soiling can-be raised in one season 
as green grass; but when the cows 
eat the grass as pasture the quantity is 
considerably less. One acre will not by 
any means support a cow in grass, but 
an acre of corn will. Here is the dift 
ference in the quantity. 

As to nutritive value there can be no 
question that corn fodder ranks higher 
than grass in nearly all of the elements 
that make fat, bone and muscle. This 
is proved not only by scientific analysis 
but by practical experience. When fif- 
teen cows are brought through a sum- 
mer on fourteen acres of land planted 
with corn, where formerly nearly sev- 
enty acres barely gave the same herd 
sufficient to eat, it is pretty evident 
that there is nutrition in corn fodder 
to answer all purposes. Yet that is 
what happened, and that is one reason 
why more corn fodder and less hay 
should be raised for dairy cows, and 


even for sheep and horses. 
E. P. SMITH. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 





GROWING SUGAR BEETS—RETAIL MILK 
TRADE. 





We are considering the question of 
building a beet sugar factory at Kala- 
mazoo, and consequently the farmers 
in general are desirous of gaining all 
knowledge possible pertaining to rais- 
ing and harvesting the beet crop. 

We would also like more articles on 
the retail milk trade, instead of run- 
ning everything to butter making. 

Kalamazoo, Co., M.ch, Cc, S. BENDER. 

(Cannot some reader of The Farmer, 
who raised beets for the-Bay City fac- 
tory, give us his experience in produc- 
ing this season’s crop? We should also 
like to hear from friend J. Y. Clark, of 
Oakland Co., concerning his experi- 
ment in detail. 

We have asked several dairymen ,en- 
gaged in the retail milk trade to write 
up some of their experience in The 
Farmer. If friend Bender is in this 
business, he should set the ball rolling 
for a “starter.” 

A Battle Creek customer recently 
found some “cistern pump extract” in 
her milk _one morning in the shape of a 
white worm. Can some milkman ex- 
plain this?—Ed.) : 





HOGS AMONG THISTLES. 





I saw in The Farmer of December 
10th that Arthur Fox’s method of, kill- 
ing Canada thistles is by cutting and 
applying salt. Have tried it, and it 
worked very satisfactorily. 

When the thistles are near the build- 
ings we prefer letting the hogs extermi- 
nate them. When hogs get a taste of 
them they are as fond of them as arti- 
chokes. I fenced in one acre and they 
took out every root. 

The nature of a hog is to root, and 
by sowing some corn among the thistles 
in the spring, in April or May, to get 
them started, they will go to the bot- 
tom of every. root. 

Macomb Co., Mich. WM. B. NORTON. 
(Is there any patent on this? We 
never heard of this plan before, but no 
doubt it is a good one when hogs can 
be fenced in with a small patch. How 
many of the unfortunate possessors of 
thistle patches have drafted their hogs 
into service for this combat?—Kd.) 





TOBACCO GROWING IN FRANCE. 





As a good many farmers in Wayne 
and Oakland counties are discussing 
the advisability of engaging, more or 
less largely, in the business of tobacco 
growing, the condition of the industry 
in other parts of the world is of in- 
terest. Our Paris correspondent says 
the growers in France are at present 
in a state of great despondency. They 
number 52,000 and are chiefly peasant 
farmers. The growth of the ‘‘weed”’ 
is limited by the authorities to 35,000 
acres, which are situated in 23 depart- 
ments. The reason of the grief is, 
that the state encourages the purchase 
of foreign tobacco leaf, to the detri- 
ment, and in violation of, the legal 
compact of the years 1810 and 1835, 
that was to limit foreign purchases to 
one-fifth of the home raisings. 

France buys annually foreign to- 
bacco worth 24 millions of frances; her 
own crop is 23,000 tons of leaf, that 
realizes 20 millions of frances. The out 
put does not much vary. When all the 
tobaccos are mixed the sales realize 
for the exchequer 382 millions of 





frances. The price to the cultivator 
paid by the state is 8614 francs per two 
cuts. The peasant is not allowed to 
grow tobacco till accorded permission 
by the state; then he must subscribe 
to sell all the leaf, at a price fixed in 
advance by the excise, and to have all 
the operations of culture and saving 
the crop watched by officials. The 
stems and roots, after the gathering of 
the leaf, are to be burned. In cage ot 
non-compliance he is treated as a con- 
trabandist, fined, and the crop for- 
feited. With the last three years 
tobacco has fallen 14 per cent in 
French culture, and the importations 
from abroad increased in the same 
ratio. The prospects are far from ep- 
couraging. 





A YEAR| Send us five subscrip- 
FREE tions at 60 cents each and 
he will get your own paper a year 
ree. 





Best Way to Dehorn. 

The Improved Convex Dehorner, made by 
Webster & Dickinson, Christiana, Pa., is one 
of those simple mechanical inventions that 
show at a glance, even to an eye unskilled in 
mechanics, how beautifully they are adapted 





























to do the work intended. The advantages of 
a single knife to cut the horn, ease of apply- 
ing the implement, and the shape and posi- 
tion of the cutting lever, which combines 
great power with a double movement, a 
Swinging cut and a forward pressure, all 
show an entirely new principle in horn cut- 
ting which has won a host of testimonials 
from every State. 

A glance shows the advantage of the open 
hook which holds the Dehorner against the 
horn while with one swing of the levers the 
horn and pith are cleanly cut. An illustrated 
book fully describing it will be sent to any- 
one writing to the manufacturers. 





About Feed Grinders. 


We take it that after all that has been said 
on the advantages and economy of grinding 
grain for stock itis no longer necessary to 
talk to our readers on that phase of the sub- 
ject. The question most naturally arising 
in the minds of many is what kind of a 
srinder to buy. Wecall attention toa grind- 
er which has given very good satisfaction in 
the past, and which is reasonable enough in 
price to come within the reach of ali. This 
is the Star Sweep Mill, manufactured by 
the Star Mfg. Co. of New Lexington, O. 
It is capable of a wide range of work, crush- 
ing and grinding ear corn, cob and all, and 
all smaller grains and seeds singly or when 
mixed. It grinds easily 10 to 35 bushels per 
hour, according to whether the grist is fine 
or coarse. 

The Star people make three sets of burrs or 
grinders for this mill, to meet the many 
varieties of work exacted of a grinding mill. 
Write them for catalogue, testimonials and 
— before buying a mill. Seead. in this 

ssue. ‘ 











UNTERS AND TRAPPERS, ATTENTION! 
We pay highest price for raw furs. Send to 
J.K. WEBSTER & CO., Norwalk, Ohio. 
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Live Stock. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 








Address all correspondence to The Michigan 
Farmer, Detroit, Mich. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR CATTLE. 








At the close of the year it is usual 
among business men to take stock, 
figure up the profits and losses, and 
think out plans for the coming year. 
Long years of experience has convinced 
them of the utility of this systematic 
inspection of all the details of their 
business, and we believe it would be 
found just as useful and beneficial to 
the farmer as to the merchant or manu- 
facturer. He would then be enabled to 
gauge correctly the business of the 
farm for the year, establish beyond 
peradventure whether or not it had 
been a profitable one. With this idea in 
view, we refer briefly to the position of 
the cattle feeding industry in the 
State, and take a look ahead to de- 
termine, as far as possible, what the 
future has in store for this branch of 
agriculture. 

Taking up the position of cattle in 
this State at the present moment, we 
find the industry.in a state of transi- 
tion, with conditions far from satisfac- 
tory, and we feel therefore more or less 
in doubt. The mongrelizing of the 
herds of the State by the use of males 
of different breeds and of mixed breeds, 
without any apparent plan for the fu- 
ture or any standard of merit, has 
placed the cattle industry of Michigan 
in a very unfortunate position at a time 
when beef is bringing a high price, and 
choice cattle are in limited supply. A 
good deal has been done within the 
past year to remedy the mistakes of 
the previous six or eight years, but 
much remains to be done. To the 
farmer who wants a few good feeders 
each year, there should be a cheaper 
and better method of securing them 
than purchasing in the Chicago or Buf- 
falo markets, as has been done the past 
season. Michigan should grow her own 
cattle. What is wanted are pure-bred 
bulls of the beef breeds within reach of 
the farmer who makes a business of 
raising beef cattle. That this idea has 
commended itself to many of the class 
referred to, the demand for young bulls 
the past year conclusively shows. We 
look for a gradual improvement in 
Michigan cattle as the result of this 
policy, and we hope prices will con- 
tinue good enough to encourage im- 
provement along this line. It is alto- 
gether desirable that the pastures and 
coarse grains grown in this State should 
only be fed to cattle that will make the 
best possible use of them, and return 
feeders the largest profits. That good 
prices are likely to hold for a ‘time 
seems quite probable, when it is re- 
membered that it requires two to three 
years to grow cattle and fit them for 
market. It must also be remembered 
that the great extension of dairying in 
the eastern and middle states has cut 
down the production of beef cattle very 
materially, and that these conditions 
are likely to be maintained. The calves 
from the dairy breeds are totally unfit 
for feeders, and it is simply wasting 
feed and time to bother with them, 
even if they can be had for nothing. 
Then the west, while raising as many 
cattle as usual, is consuming more 
every year. The big ranges are being 
broken up, and the country divided into 
smaller holdings. The cattle from 
there in the future are likely to be 
fewer in number, but of better quality 
than at present. It is therefore ap- 
parent that Michigan’s cattle feeding 
operations from this time forward, 
should, if the business is to be renumer- 
ative, be conducted along lines indi- 
cated by her position and agricultural 
conditions. Her feeders cannot raise 
cattle in large herds, where a small 
profit on each head insures a large in- 
come to the owner. It must be confined 
to the production of the smooth, well- 
finished, handy-weight steer, with 
enough good blood in him to enable the 
feeder to put him in market when not 
over two years old. Early maturity is 
a positive necessity, and generous and 
careful feeding must supplement the 
natural good qualities of the animal. It 
is such steers that bring the best prices 
in the market to-day, and will continue 
to do so in the future. They furnish the 
class of meat demanded by the con- 
sumer, and are really the kind of cattle 

Which this State is best fitted to raise. 
Our feeders can gain from six months 
to a year over the range feeder in the 
west, and their proximity to market, 
their cheaper transportation, and the 









feed saved by the early maturity of 
their stock, will insure them better 
profits than the western feeder can 
hope for. 

There is every reason, therefore, from 
the present outlook, why the farmers 
in this State, not interested in dairying 
as a specialty, should go to work to im- 
prove the feeding qualities of their cat- 
tle. It can be done quickly if the 
proper course is pursued, and with the 
new year there should be adopted plans 
to accomplish this desirable result. A 
good bull of any of the recognized beef 
breeds in every neighborhood, with the 
heifer calves saved each year to replace 
the old cows on the farm, will soon give 
farmers a class of cattle whose good 
qualities will attract buyers whenever 
they are placed in market, and build 
up a reputation for Michigan cattle in 
the markets of the country which will 
inure to the benefit of every farmer 
who engages in the business of grow- 
ing such cattle. Let each individual 
farmer interested do something toward 
the end indicated during the coming 
year, and the collective result will be 
no less astonishing than gratifying. It 
would mean an increase in the income 
of the feeder individually, and the re- 
sult to the farm and the business of the 
State at large would be far beyond eal- 
culation. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
HOW HE HANDLES AND FEEDS 
HIS CATTLE, 





In response to your invitation in last 
week’s issue of The Farmer, I submit 
my plan of keeping and feeding cattle. 
I have six large, roomy stables, hav- 
ing mangers on both sides, and a door 
not less than eight feet wide at one or 
both ends. The hay and straw are 
both stored overhead, so that the hay 
is handy to pitch down into alleys or 
directly into the mangers, while the 
straw can be pitched into the stable 
for bedding, or into the mangers, if 
desired. The water for the cattle is 
pumped by a windmill and delivered 
by pipes into a large tub tank in barn- 
yard and two tanks in the barn. Our 
cattle are dehorned and run loose, ex- 
cept when we feed grain or silage, and 
then we shut the stanchions on them 
only while they are eating. We clean 
one stable each day, six days in the 
week, if the weather is right to hand 
out the manure, and if not, we let 
them stand until it is. We bed down 
our stables often enough to keep our 
cattle dry and clean, and leave them 
without bedding until all the straw is 
well trodden in and moistened. We 
have a place in each stable for salt, 
where the animals can help themselves 
at will. 

We use a dung-boat, six feet 
wide and 12 feet long, to haul out the 
manure. The runners to this boat are 
6x10-inch timbers, rounded up at beth 
ends, and the top is made of 2-inch oak 
plank, 6 feet long, spiked to the run- 
ners with No. 60 wire spikes. There is 
a good, strong hook on each end of this 
boat, so that we just turn the team 
around and hitch to the other end if 
we wish to drive out of the stable at 
the same door at which we came in. 
This boat hauls much easier than one 
might judge from the description, and 
a good, steady team will haul two 
ordinary wagon loads on it without 
snow, if the ground is frozen. 

I have 125 head of cattle and 
seven horses, and one man can 
attend them well and haul out and 
spread all the manure, working ten 
hours a day. We are feeding mixed 
clover and timothy hay and bean straw 
this winter. I have not filled my silo 
the last two years, because the mixed 
clover and timothy hay is a cheaper 
feed, and gives nearly or quite as good 
results. We keep only enough cows 
for our family use and buy calves and 
yearlings to take the place of the cat- 
tle we sell. I keep careful account 
with my cattle and with all crops, and 
find cattle-raising one of the most 
profitable and satisfactory branches of 
the farming business. This system of 
wintering cattle has the following ad- 
vantages: We save once handling the 
manure; our cattle are always clean 
and dry as when in summer pasture. 
They never hump up and shiver, after 
drinking, as cattle do that are tied or 
stanchioned. They are much more 
comfortable and contented when loose 
in the stable (if dehorned), and thrive 
much better than cattle without exer- 
cise. Wesave both the liquid and solid 
parts of the manure, and haul it to the 
field cheaper than is possible with a 
wagon in summer. We do the chores 
for 100 head easier than we used to do 
them for 25. 


Saginaw Co., Mich. WILLARD FAY. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
SWINE NOTES. 





Ideas differ very widely as to what 
is the better color for swine that are 
being bred for market purposes. I 
have seen many who have a strong 
liking for the white hog, asserting that 
it is much easier prepared for market 
than one with a black or a patti- 
colored coat. I do not know to what 
extent this idea is generally accepted, 
truth in the idea; at any rate, it seems 
very reasonable to suppose that a 
white-haired hog can be made to make 
one With black hair. This will be es- 
pecially true if there is any idea of 
making a hasty job of the work. Dark 
hair that has not been thoroughly re- 
moved will show very plainly, while 
a light hair would not be perceptible. 

Theoretically, the white hog is the 
one that is the best suited for market 
purposes, but it seems to be a fact that 
it is a matter that is not generally 
borne out in practical life. An in- 
stance has never come under my no- 
tice where there has been any prefer- 
ence made as to the color of the hog, 
and when we consider the many hun- 
dreds that are reared and_ sold 
annually, without any distinction 
being made, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that the color of the hair on 
any individual hog does not make any 
particular difference with its value at 
the block. 

Public sentiment is somewhat divid- 
ed, but it does not seem to me that the 
white hogs, on account of their color, 
are the most popular. The parti- 
colored breeds or the solid black ones 
seem to be the most sought for at the 
present time. This may be largely a 
matter of taste. Before we are half 
way through the coming decade, it 
may be that there will be a general 
turn in hog growers’ ideas of what 
makes up the proper color, just as the 
past several years witnessed a change 
in size and type. Generally speaking, 
the market does not distinguish which 
is the better; outside of the advantage 
that may result by observing a fixed 
uniformity in type and color, a hog is 
a hog. Cc. P, REYNOLDS. 





BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. — 
CATTLE. 


M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of registered 
m « Red Polied cattle and *Poland-China swine. 
Choice young stock for sale. Prices right. 


OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Mich., 
breeders of Scotch Shorthorn Cattle and 
Shropshire Sheep. Stock for sale of both sexes. 


F. & E.W. ENGLISH Clariaville. Mich.,breed- 
J e ers of Registered d Red lied Cattle. An- 
drew Boy, sire and dam Gawet heads the herd. 


B. F. BATCHELER, Ssonrmonn’ Caria. 
Stock of both sexes for sale. 
50 SHOKTHORN Bulls, Cows and Heifers 


of best breeding. Examination requested. 
The A. P. Cook Oo., Brooklyn, Jackson Co., Mich. 


REGISTERED GALLOWAYS. 


A. MATTHEWS, Maple Rapids, Mich. 


JOHN C. CHALMERS, App Arbor, 


Breeder of Registered GUERNSEY CATTLE, 


OLLED Shorthorns and Shorthorns, all regis- 
tered in American Herd Book, both sexes. 
M. R. FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mich. 


J. M. KNAPP, Bellevue, Mich. 
Breeder of Rentetvered RED POLLED CATTLE 
Milk yield of dam 33 months, 21,071 lbs; milk yield 
of sire’s dam 12 months, 10,589 lbs. 


BEEF WITH MILK. z2<oneine Gorm es ti 
tS ae and cows forsale cheap. Ifyou want 


ORNS that willmake you money I can 
please you. OALVIN LOVETT, Otsego, Mich. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM. 

Jersey Cattle, bred for intrinsic value, individ- 
ual poe | and future usefulness. Rich eream and 
butter product, coupled with fine form and good 
constitution first consideration. Stock for sale. 
0. J. Buiss & Son, Silver Creek, Allegan Co..Mich. 


OTICE what the Poland-China breeder, J. W. 

Bush, of Wacousta, Mich., says of a yearling 
Aberdeen-Angus bull which I selected for him; 
“Chesney is a very fine animal. I do not regret 
the $116 in the least, because he is the best bull 
inthis country. Thank you very much for him.”’ 
Speak quickl 4 for the FIVE BULLS FOR 
SA SAME SIRE, C 


RO P. 
CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM, Port Austin, Mich. 
HOGS. 


FEW Poland-China Boars of April farrow. 
Good bone, dark in color, at reasonable prices. 
Perfect satisfaction. A. O. Bowen, Wixom, Mich. 


UROC-JERSEY SWINE for Sale.—Spring 
D pigs 7 —". old, both sexes, and yearling 
boar. URRAY Grass Lake, Mich. 


HOICE POLAND-CHINA BOARS at extra 

close prices to close out. They must go. 
Address ROBERT NEVE, Pierson, Mich 
Duroc-Jersey Swine. forgone 
sale; both sexes. H. D. HALL, Martin, Mich. 

OR SALE.—Large ER. Berkshires: Longfellow 


& Wantage strains, King of Hood’s Farm, Mass 
Prices reasonable. V.E.Hackney,Mt. Morris,Mich, 


F ant | » Smooth 

['wiite me for BARGAINS, POLAND-CHINAS 
LLARD PERRY, Hastings, Mich. 

Large “Engh Berkshires. Choice Pigs, of oither 

prices. MERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock, Mich. 


Large En English | Berk Berkshire Swine for Sale. 


ARSELL, Flushing, Mich. 













































































AK KRAAUL” has Chester-White Hogs forsale, 
from Eastern sires and Western dams, at 
popular prices. H. G. SELLMAN, So. Lyon, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—2 June Boars, 2 paee 
Sows, August and Sept. Pigs for sale chea 
E. A. CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mic 


OLAND-CHINAS~—Pigs of either sex. Young 
sows bred; best strains. M. B. Turkeys, B. P. R. 
Cockerels. O.B. ROBBINS, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—The first premium . herd 
at State Fair of 98 offers good April boars 
cheap. Address L. F. CONRAD,  Wacousta, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE ‘rams months to’ years 
by W. C. HOWE, Howell, Mich. 


R M. ORQSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e swine. Stock forsale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


\PECIAL SALE FOR 30 DAYS—Spring boars, 
$10 each; - oe $5 each or $8 a pair. Also 
sows, WM . PENNOCK, Hastings, Mich. 


Special Price on Poland-China Boars = 


farrow. F.M. Piacort, Fowler, Clinton Co.,Mich. 


tig PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B. P. Rock & 8. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock &eggsfor sale. O. M. Bray, St. Johns, Mich. 


VICTORIAS allages, both sexes, of best breeding 
9’ and individual excellence, for sale 
at reasonable prices. M.T.S Tory, Lowell, Mich. 


X \@ al d ll b ld 
AS GOOD AS GOLD cheap this month, 
a few good young DUROC-JERSEY SOWS 
bred oropen. J.H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 


BARGAINS ¢ on serviceable P. C. BOARS. Extra 
length, heavy bone, Fogel quality; 
June and ig | Pigs at fall pig’s prices at 
E. M. EIGHME Ss, Owosso, Mich. 






































BERKSHIRES 9 Blue ribbons. If you want a 
* pig of superior merit from the 
herd that won9 blue ribbons at State Fair in 
97 address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich. 


‘ I I A few sows of 
DUROC-JERSEYS. f.5oha Scroper, 
1898, farrow, | sale at living prices. 

. E. HOWE, Howell, Mich. 


GRAND RIVER HERD 0. I. C., hepremtum era 
« te Vey in Michigan. Took 
6 firsts and 4 seconds at State Fair. Write for 
prices. JNO. BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. — 
ocusT LODGE BERKSHIRES.—Large, 
lengthy, English type. Bred from noted prize- 
winners. Both sexes, all agesforsale. Write for 
prices. F. A. BYWATER, Memphis, Mich. 
OLAND-CHINAS.—One two years old and 
three yearling boars. Large, goud bone 
and quality. Young stock of either sex. Write 
L. W. BARNES, Byron (Shiawassee Oo.), Mich. 


POLAND-CHIMA PIGS siedrice® Ganimeyswihy 
pigs, ™M.? sexes. Sows y= if desired. 


























‘ Choice erga 
POLAND- CHINAS. April boars, sired 
by Victor C., Quality K., and Ideal Chief 40661. 

Address J. W. BUSH, Wacousta, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


of extra quality and breeding for sale at Hickory 
Grove. A. A. WOOD, Saline. Mich. 


a U Be. 
100 DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. [nsurpassed in 
vetemee y pe pane solicited. 

W. L. SMITH & SON, Mosherville, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—Pigs of either sex. Young 
sows bred to Bishop’s Model, grandson of 
Klever’s Model and first premium yearling at 
Ionia District Fair in competition with several 
State Fair herds. E, D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


FOR SALE Poland-China Show 
* Boar; Spring and fa 
pigs. Sows bred. Breeding and individuality 


right kind. Also choice Merino rams 
G. W. INMAN & OO., Ypsilanti, Mich, 


FOR SALE at 4 his value, McKinley Bill 
41,081, a grandson of Old Black 
U. S., farrowed Sept. 30th, 1895. Weight at ten 
months, 425 pounds. No fault; eee. Also 
brood sow Cheek By Jowl 104,584. 
W. J. LAWRENCE, Baitle Creek, Mich. 


SOME CHOICE POLAND-CHINAS 


By + aaa ye 2d. 
Write your wanhe. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 























100 HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. 


Largest Herd in Michigan. 


HERBERT W. MUMFORD, P. 0. Agricultural College, Mich. 
Stock at Moscow, Mich. 


E: RESHTEE Chester White, 





& Poland 








Only 2 Boars Left out of 08. 


8 Choice Sows Ready to Breed, 
and some fine FALL GILTS at about’ half 
regular prices. J.C. Y 
Village View Farm, Grass Lake, Mich. 


OYAL BLACK U. 8.,’”’ the only Poland-China 

boar in Michigan sired by the great “Black 

U. 8.” This young boar is half brother to “Cor- 

win King,’ that sold for $200 at 7 years—another 

half brother sold for $1,000. A few first class pigs 
for sale. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 


iw wanting a high- 
class Chester- 
White boar or sow 
any age, write Cass 
Valley herd. A few 
choice spring 
boars and sows to 

close out cheap. 
WM. W. BALCH, Prop., Deford, Mich. 














W 0. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., » proprietor. of 
e the Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
RRS hester Whites. 

\ The largest herd in the State. 
wa'Choice stock of March and 
either sex. 












me a callif convenient. Also 
Light Brahma fowls. 


I. C. SWINE 
All ages, both sexes, pairs not Z 
akin. Prices right. Individu- 
als from above stock like 7 
government bonds to the pur- 
chaser. For particulars address 


G. S. BENJAMIN, ¢& 
jj Portland, - Mich. ¥ 
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HIS IDEAS ABOUT HORSES. 








To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

I saw something in a recent issue of 
your paper about the Morgan horse. 
When I was a lad I used to see large 
bills at every cross-roads of famous 
stallions, whose pedigrees almost in- 
variably traced to Justin Morgan or 
old grey Messenger. Messenger was 
all right, for he was a Thoroughbred, 
and there never was any dispute about 
his breeding so far as I have ever 
heard or read. But Justin Morgan’s 
origin was always in doubt. Some 
gave it as by Morton’s Traveller, oth- 
ers by imp. Wild Aair, Beautiful Bay, 
ete., and yet another tradition says he 
was by a French pony (used as a teas- 
er to one of the horses named) called 
Paddy, and out of a Thoroughbred 
mare. I have always believed the lat- 
ter to be the more reasonably, as the 
Morgan resembled the Canadian 
French pony more than he did the Thor- 
oughbred. At any rate the Morgans 
were a true type and strong breeders, 
and perpetuated their type and dis- 
position. I heartily wish we had some 
of them now to breed to. 

The farmers throughout the country 
have been breeding to the beefy Nor- 
man, the whiskers-legged Clyde, or the 
little curby-legged Hambletonian, till 
it is hard to find a good sound horse. 
Normans and Clydes are all right in 
their place, but they ought to be full- 


_ bloods to be of much value to my way 


of thinking. 

The breed that has done more to 
give us a horse of some substance and 
lasting qualities is simply ignored by 
the farmers generally, also by our 
State Fair officials. That horse is the 
Thoroughbred; and yet our State Fair 
offers no premiums for the Thorough- 
bred class. Give me a horse with 
Thoroughbred blood in him, and plenty 
of it, for anything. If the farmers 
would use good sized Thoroughbreds 
with the modern farm mares, we 
would soon have a class of horses that 
would sell for livery, carriage and gen- 
eral purpose. A great many people 
have a wrong idea about the Thor- 
oughbred. They see him at the race- 
course with a jockey on him, and trying 
to get off in the lead, and because he 
rears and plunges a little, they call him 
vicious. Take any one of your dung- 
hills, or Normans, put a boy on him, 
let the spurs stick half way through 
him, and see if he would not plunge. 
In fact he would just about fall down 
and break his neck. The Thorough- 
bred is the most intelligent and kind 
horse in the world if treated kindly. 

I have been requested to give some 
of the points of what I call a perfect 
horse. I will give some of the meas- 
urements of one that I have just meas- 
ured with a tape line. Sixteen hands 
high; weighs, 1200 Ibs.; forearm, 22 
inches; above gambrel, 21 inches; hip, 
29 inches; clean cut neck, small ear, 
wide between eyes, and has a half 
mile running record of 48 seconds. This 
horse was raced until eleven years old, 
then put to work, and there never was 
a kinder or truer horse. He is now 16, 
and as smart as a colt. I would like 
to see the horse of his weight that can 
out-pull him, and he is a Thorough- 
bred. His name is Red Oak. 

FARMER. 

The suggestions made by “Farmer” 
will not be new to our readers. This 
paper has repeatedly called attention 
to the valuable qualities of the Thor- 
oughbred horse. But, unfortunately, 
those who have the breeding of the 
Thoroughbred in their hands are only 
anxious to perpetuate the speedy weed 
which can go a half mile or six fur- 
longs in the quickest possible time. 
Such horses can win more money than 
the heavier and more substantial type 
of the good old-fashioned four-miler 
which has been entirely excluded from 
the course. Such horses as the latter 
are never used in the stud. The get 
of the speedy Himyar brings the best 
prices, while the descendants of Uong- 
fellow, a horse of great substance and 
endurance. are not salable if they take 
after him in conformation. Hence we 
see the best qualities of the breed abso- 
lutely thrown away—qualities which 
made it the greatest horse in the world, 
and the one which has done more to 
improve all other breeds, except the 

drafts, than any other that ever ex- 
isted. 


PROTESTS AGAINST DOCKING. 





It is the general opinion that the 
wealthy classes in Great Britain, as 
well as the nobility, demand that their 
hunters, cobs and driving horses 
should be docked. At least one noble- 
man, Earl Spencer, has declared his 
opposition to the practice in very 
strong terms. Here is what he said at 
a meeting of the members of the Royal 
Agricultural Society: 

“As to affecting the supply of the 
country, he could not believe that in 
the least. Would they say that be- 
cause they made a better looking ani- 
mal, and one more in accordance with 
nature, that they would drive the peo- 
ple who bought horses from the coun- 


try? He could not allow that for a 
moment. It was entirely a question of 
fashion. In old days it was the fash- 


ion to crop horses’ ears, and it was a 
singular thing with regard to this 
question of horses’ tails that the horse 
which they considered the pride of 
England—viz, the race horse—always 
had the longest tail possible. Where 
they required to diminish weight they 
still kept the tail. He was very glad 
to think they did so. With respect to 
hunters; there was no doubt in his 
mind that it was an enormous addition 
to the beauty of a horse to have a good 
tail, and he went so far as to say that 
the docking of a horse was prejudicial 
to its power of turning. The greatest 
discomfort and cruelty to a horse was 
its being deprived of the power of 
whisking away flies while in the field. 
The system of leaving foals and breed- 
ing mares with a miserable pretense of 
a tail was barbarous, and he might al- 
most say, indecent.” 

The above statements show that the 

feeling against docking is steadily 
gaining ground, and the agricultural 
press could do a great service to these 
ill-treated animals by a general con- 
demnation of the practice. There is 
not one good reason in existence for 
this cruel, senseless, and indecent 
practice. 
The fact that some export sheep 
were brought here last week shows 
that conditions are getting more favor- 
able across the water. The competi- 
tion from Argentine and Iceland has 
prevented our exporters from doing 
anything with sheep since last spring, 
but now that these supplies have di- 
minished the foreign markets have re- 
covered sufficiently to encourage ship- 
ments. Our fed western sheep are well 
liked in England, and as our sheep 
feeders have not only improved the 
quality but are finishing their sheep 
younger, their popularity is becoming 
more pronounced. Whether or not 
many sheep will be exported this win- 
ter will depend on the state of the 
trade across the Atlantic which, at 
present, is promising.—Drovers’ Jour- 
nal, 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





It is expected the number of horses 
which entered tthe 2:30 list the past 
season will reach 1,900, and perhaps 
more. It looks as if a lowering of the 
standard record would have to be made 
soon. The list is getting so large as to 
be unwieldy. 

It is now said that William Browne, 
of Kalamazoo, son of the late S. A 
Browne, who recently purchased Cres- 
ceus, 2:0934, at the sale of Mr. Ketch- 
am’s horses, did so for a New Yorker, 
and that this greatest son of Robert 
McGregor will not come to Michigan. 

A report comes from England that 
a firm in Sheffield, England, are now 
making a steel harness trace, consist- 
ing of a narrow ribbon of steel, from 
% to 1 inch wide, rolled very thin and 
cased in ieather. A single trace of 
this kind when tested at the Sheffield 
testing works recorded a tensile break- 
ing: strain of 4,575 pounds, while an 
ordinary leather trace of the best qual- 
ity, tested at the same time, broke at 
a strain of 2,700 pounds. 

For the first time in the history of 
the National Trotting Association, a 
Canadian member—William Christie, 
of Toronto, Ont.—sat with the Board 
of Review at its last meeting. The 
American trotter is a favorite in the 
Provinces, and well bred ones are to 
be met with in every section. Besides 
that the Canadians have bred some 
families of their own—notably the 
Clear Grits—descended from Clear 
Grit, a son of the thoroughbred horse 
imp. Lapidist. 

J. F. Clark, for his entire life since 
he arrived at the age of manhood 
jockey club judge at Epsom and Don- 
caster, England, died recently at the 








advanced age of 83 years. His father 
and grandfather were judges also. 
One of Judge Clark’s theories was 
that it was a bad thing for the good 
of the breeding of horses when the 
date from which horses take their ages 
was altered from the first of May to 
the first of January. He attributed 
the great increase in roaring to that 
fact, because breeders so arranged 
matters that the foals came at an it- 
clement season, when there was no 
grass, and they were often cooped up 
in close boxes for weeks together, with 
the result that when they were turned 
out they caught cold, and the seeds of 
roaring were sown. With the foals 
coming in May, on the other hand, the 
sun would probably be shining on 
them, and there would be plenty of 
young grass for the dams to eat. 

Maryland has lost a large number of 
horses during the past year from cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis and the state- 
ment of Dr. S. M. Buckley, veterin- 
arian of the Maryland Agricultural 
College, on the subject, sent us by our 
Washington correspondent, may be in- 
teresting to horse owners in other sec- 
tions as well. He says: “Reject all 
mouldy grain or fodder, and where pos- 
sible to make a complete change in 
diet, do so, allowing wheat bran to 
form part of the ration. For the bene- 
fit of those who are compelled to. use 
corn for fodder I would suggest sheli- 
ing or breaking off the damaged por- 
tion of the ear and culling out the 
damaged fodder. In such cases food 
should be salted and a powder made up 
as follows to be judiciously used in the 
feed: Mix powdered nux vomica, 1 
ounce; gentian, 4 ounces; caraway 
seeds, 4 ounces, and bicarbonate of 
soda, 4 ounces. Divide into twelve 
powders and give one twice a day in 
the feed.” 

Just what the National Trotting As- 
sociation will do regarding the rule 
which bars hobbled horses from the 
tracks belonging to that association 
after January 2 is a matter of consid- 
erable speculation among horsemen. 
Many are of the opinion that the rule 
will be rescinded, while others assert 
that it will be left just as it is, and 
that the track managers will get 
around it by waiving the rule, which, 
it is said, can be done without hin- 
drance. It is a fact that the owners of 
hobbled horses, and they are legion, 
are not worrying at all over the future, 
apparently full of confidence that the 
opportunity for racing their horses will 
be as plentiful in the future as they 
have been in the past. That hobbled 
horses are not desirable is something 
which all horsemen agree, and that 
they are very dangerous to life and 
limb when racing is something that 
nine-tenths of the drivers believe, but 
it is likely that they will, for some 
years at least, continue to take part 
in track contests. As road horses the 
members of the hobbled brigade are 
about as desirable as saw-horses, and 
that they are so regarded by the pub- 
lic is shown whenever one is put up 
at public sale-—Horse World. 
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The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 
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SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 





VERY SUCCESSFUL 
farmer who raises fruits, 
vegetables, berries or 

grain, knows by experience 
the importance of having a 
large percentage of 


Potash 


in his fertilizers. If the fer- 
tilizer is too low in Potash the 
harvest is sure to be small, and 
of inferior quality. 


Our books tell about the proper fertilizers 
for all crops, and we will gladly send them 
free to any farmer, 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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Sheep and Goo. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 








Address all correspondence to The Michigan 
Farmer, Detroit, Mich. 


SHIAWASSEE SHEEP NOTES. 





There are probably very few portions 
of the State where there are more 
sheep fed than in a little section in 
the vicinity of the village of Vernon 
this county. In one of our local papers 
there were recently given some figures 


that will be interesting to note, The 
total number of feeding sheep 
brought into this town during 


the past few months, expressly for 
feeding purposes, was fifty-five car 
loads, numbering some 16,500 head. To 
procure this amount of stock required 
an investment of some $48,500; the 
amount of feed that will be required to 
put this number of sheep into market- 
able condition is estimated at not less 
than $15,000, which, added to the cost, 
will make a neat sum of something like 
$63,500. This will be more fully appre- 
ciated when it is considered that the 
larger portion by far of this number of 
sheep are being fed in a half of a 
single township. They are owned by 
farmers who are. feeding all the way 
from a few up to flocks numbered by 
the thousands. 

This particular section has been lo- 
cally noted for its sheep feeding for 
some time. The feeders have gradu- 
ally worked themselves up in the busi- 
ness until they have seemingly master- 
ed the subject of buying western 
sheep, feeding them Michigan produce 
and putting them in condition for 
market. These men are undoubtedly 
making money at the business, At any 
rate they are solving the problem of 
how to keep up the fertility of the soil, 
and still farm for all there is in it. 
Many of these farms are fast beginning 
to show the effects of lots of manure 
by consuming the rough stuff at home, 
and returning it to the land again as 
it should be, and which must be the 
case unless the owner soon wishes to 
know that he is the owner of a 
“ruined” farm. I have yet to know of 
an instance where the sheep was the 
ruin of a farm, but I would have little 
difficulty in picking instances where 
too little live stock and too much grain 
has had its effect. 

*x* * * 

Some few issues ago I recall reading 
a warning in this department, call- 
ing attention to the danger of import- 
ing sheep from western localities for 
feeding purposes on account of bring- 
ing undesirable sheep diseases as well. 
There can be little doubt but what 
there is more or less danger in bring- 
ing sheep from strange localities, either 
for feeding or breeding purposes, and 
especially the former. In fact it is 
very poor policy to import any kind of 
live stock into your yards unless you 
feel entirely confident of the surround- 
ings from which they came. 
person buys stock it stands him well 
in hand to consider from a sanitary 
point of view, as well as the quality 
of the stock, for the purpose for which 
they are intended goes without saying. 
So far as I have been able to learn 
these farmers in this county who are 
doing considerable feeding, and are 
consequently bringing a large number 
of sheep into the county every year, 
have never been troubled by fetching 
any contagious sheep diseases along 
with their importations. This has been, 
doubtless, due largely to the fact that 
considerable care has been exercised in 
making selections and shipping. 

x & 


The coming County Farmers’ Insti- 
tute this year is to be held at Vernon. 
As this village is situated in the midst 
of the sheep-feeding community fe- 
ferred to above, an effort is on foot to 
make the sheep quite a prominent fac- 
tor in the program. The management 
have in mind a sheep-feeding contest 
among the prominent feeders; each is 
to select one of his best specimens te 
bring to the institute as a representa- 
tive of what his particular style of 
feeding will produce. There is little 
doubt but what such a feature would 
be an attracting number on the pro- 
gram, and would create a great deal 
of interest not only among sheep men, 
but stock raisers in general. There is 
no question but what this somewhat 
new departure, for this county at least, 
will be a success; already sufficient 
sheep have been promised to insure all 
that could be hoped for, and it is more 
than probable that more will be added 
to the list between now and the date 
of the institate. I understand that 





When a} 





the village of Vernon intends to offer a 
suitable prize to the feeder who ex- 
hibits the best marketable sheep; this 
will no doubt stimulate an effort to 
show only the best. 

It is expected that Prof. Mumford, of 
the Agricultural College, will be pres- 
ent, and give a general, instructive talk 
on sheep and sheep feeding, drawing 
practical illustrations from the speci- 
mens of fatted stock on exhibition. He 
will probably be called upon to place 
the awards. Everything seems favor- 
able that the experiment will be all 
that it is designed to be—a practical 
matter for practical sheep-farmers. 

While this is a matter that, strictly 
speaking, only interests the farmers 
of this county, it is one that will prove 
as practical elsewhere wherever there 
is sufficient interest in the matter to 
take it up. Were it practical it would 
be a very interesting matter with any 
kind of live stock, but the sheep is the 
only kind of farm stock that could be 
handled in an institute hall with any 
degree of practicability. But even with 
the sheep, it is a matter where the ex- 
change of ideas of feeding can not be 
other than more or less instructive to 
any one interested in feeding live stock 
of any kind. 

Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 





For ‘the Michigan Farmer. 
A PLEA FOR THE GRADES. 





Mr. H. P. Miller recently, in answer 
to a question about breeding, said: 
“IT am very strongly of the opinion that 
the best use to which a cross between 
the Merino and any of the Down breeds 
can be put is to make mutton.” Now, 
Mr. Miller is a recognized authority on 
questions relating to sheep, and it may 
seem presumptuous for an ordinary 
farmer to dispute his statements; but 
the best posted of men sometimes ride 
hobbies so hard that they become blind 
to the real facts. Ten years ago nine- 
tenths of the sheep in our section were 
Merinos and Merino crosses on the na- 
tive stock. Sheep were kept for wool. 
Wethers were not sold until three or 
four years of age, and ewes not until 
accident or age had made them useless 
for breeding purposes. After a time a 
change came. Wool went down, and 
the cross of the Down breeds, mostly 
Shropshires, on the Merino and native 
ewes, produced a lamb that matured 
early and brought good money. Then 
nearly every farmer who kept sheep as 
a part of mixed farming went into this 
line of breeding. Now, the question 
came: how shall we keep up our flocks? 
Shall we save our half-blood ewe 
lambs? And the authorities promptly 
said no. ‘We were told that it was not 
profitable to go beyond the first cross; 
that these half bloods were not good 
mothers; that they would not shear 
anything; that the feeders did not like 
the lambs coming from the second and 
third crosses; and, in fact, that there 
was only one proper way to keep up 
our flocks, and that was to put in a fine 
wool ram every few years and save 
the ewe lambs toward a new flock. 

The majority of farmers accepted this 
teaching without question, and the ewe 
lambs, beauties many of them were, 
too, went to the butcher. The farmers 
fully intended to lay off and raise a 
new flock of fine wools when they 
started; but procrastination is so easy, 
and times were hard, and the lamb 
money was about the easiest money 
they made, so their ewes got old be- 
fore they realized it. Then, too, the 
ewe lambs of one year’s crop would 
not replace the old flock, and the 
wether lambs had to be kept longer or 
sold very cheap to feeders, and the 
farmers simply drifted along until 
now, with sheep bringing a fancy 
price, they have only a lot of toothless 
old “duffers” that ought to have gone 
to the block years ago. We are not 
describing one man’s flock, but dozens 
and hundreds of flocks all over south- 
ern Michigan. 

But there were some men who 
did not receive the traditions of 
the elders as gospel. These men 
picked out their best half-blood ewe 
lambs—those having the best mutton 
form with a good fleece—and when 
they were old enough to breed they 
bred them to a ram of the same Down 
breed. Strange to say the lambs from 
this second cross were in every way de- 
sirable. The mothers were intelligent, 
tame, and easy to handle; the lambs 
were strong, hardy, and good rustlers; 
were considerably heavier than the 
first cross, matured just as young, 
and if the feeders found any fault we 
never heard it. We know that the best 
prices paid by feeders in this section 
this fall were paid for high-grade 





lambs. The mothers were just like 
their fine wool mothers before them— 
some were good shearers and some 
were not; but if one was looking for 
wool it was easy to cull out the poor 
shearers. Taking the price paid for 
each kind, and multiplying by the num- 
ber of pounds, we found, too, that the 
wool from the grades was bringing as 
much as the wool from the fine wools. 

Encouraged by results so far these 
men kept on, until to-day many of 
them have flocks that are hard to tell 
from full bloods of the various Down 
breeds; and, best of all, they are young 
sheep. These men had not the means 
in the beginning to buy a flock of full 
bloods, but they took what they had 
and bred persistently along one line 
and towards their ideal, and have 
made money in doing it. Our flock is 
now all grade Shrops, bred up in this 
way. They sheared this year an aver- 
age of seven and a half pounds of un- 
washed wool, which sold at 20 cents, 
which we think was as much as was 
paid for any unwashed wool in this 
market. The lambs were weaned from 
the first to the middle of April, and al- 
though we lost more than usual, we 
had an increase of considerably over a 
hundred per cent. They were sold to a 
feeder Nov. 14th for 4% cents. They 
were then about seven months old and 
had never been forced, but had been 
fed some oats commencing the first of 
October. They averaged 83% pounds. 

We are not sheep specialists, and 
these are not large figures; but they are 
profitable figures. If everything we do 
on the farm would show as clear a 
profit as the sheep account we would 
be satisfied. Neither are they unusual 
figures; dozens of these grade flocks 
through the country will make as good 
a showing and some a far better one. 
We submit these figures to back up 
our assertion that a better use can be 
made of grade ewe lambs than to send 
them to the butcher. One should know 
what he is breeding for. If wool is 
the primary object and mutton second- 
ary, or if the lambs are to be kept 
until they are yearlings and clipped, 
perhaps some other line of breeding 
may be better. But if the chief object 
is mutton lambs that will mature early, 
fatten easily, and weigh well, then 
keep your grade ewe lambs. But stick 
to your text—don’t use a Shrop. ram 
one year and a Lincoln next, and have 
a flock that is neither fish, flesh, nor 
good red herring. Make up your mind 
what suits you best, and then tie to it. 
Five years ago nearly every farmer in 
our immediate section believed as does 
Mr. Miller; to-day nearly every one is 
saving his ewe lambs and kicking him- 
self to think of the ones he sent to the 
block, when his ewes were younger 
and his lambs better. Give the grades 
a chance; they are all right. 

Lenawee Co. H. C. VAN WIE. 





THE YOLK IN WOOL. 





From Our Special Erglish Correspondent. 

We do not think it possible, but if 
ever it comes to pass that we get sheep 
growing fleeces without yolk, then we 
shall have a practically useless wool, 
if, indeed, we have any wool at all. 
Yolk is that oily substance which ex- 
udes from the glands of the skin, and 
so covers its entire surface that the 
skin to the eye will have a shining and 
glistening appearance wherever the 
wool is parted or opened on any part 
of the body. It also saturates the 
wool, so to speak, throughout its entire 
length, but in decreasing quantity as 
the body is receded from. It gives the 
wool a bright, lustrous appearance 
when present in sufficient quantities, 
and it is intimately associated with 
strength of fibre. When we shed the 
wool with the hands this oily sub- 
stance adheres to them, and this will 
follow to some extent, though we but 
grasp the wool on the outer surface. 
Yolk also influences very largely and 
favorably the handling qualities of 
wool as regards softness, pliancy and 
elasticity, and these qualities are all 
present in a marked degree in first 


class wool, whatever the breed to 
which it belongs. 
Sometimes, however, we find the 


amount of yolk to vary considerably in 
individuals of the same flock. At other 
times it varies materially with the sea- 
son of the year in all the individuals 
of the flock. And in other instances 
the requisite amount of yolk is absent, 
not only in all the individuals of one 
flock, but in those of every flock kept, 
it may be, within a somewhat wide 
range of country. It should also be 
noticed that the individual animals 
which lack yolk in the wool are usual- 
ly il!-doers in proportion to the extent 


of the lack, and. on the other. hand 
where yolk is most abundant, that is 
to say, within a reasonable limit, the 
best conditions as to thrift and well- 
doing are found. And this will hold 
true of flocks as well as of individual 
animals, 

This close, and it may also be said 
inseparable, relation between lack of 
yolk in the wool and lack of thrift in 
the animal naturally leads to the in- 
quiry as to the cause of either or of 
both, and it begets the suspicion, which 
is doubtless well founded, that the 
cause which produces the one will also 
produce the other. 

It is now generally conceded that 
lack of yolk in the wool arises from in- 
sufficient nutrition, or, to seek the 
cause a little nearer the foundation 
head, from insufficient food or sluggish 
digestion. And this is what we should 
expect, since the amount of yolk exud- 
ed from the skin is in proportion to the 
activity of the circulation, and the cir- 
culation is active in proportion as nu- 
trition is active, and nutrition is active 
in proportion as digestion is good. If 
the wool is well nourished, which cov- 
ers the parts of the body remotest from 
the centres of digestion, in this fact we 
have a guarantee that the other parts 
of the system not so far from the cen- 
tres of digestion will also be well 
nourished. 

But insufficient nutrition may arise 
from various causes, It may be 
brought about by organic disease, or by 
the derangement of the digestive or- 
gans, induced by taking unsuitable 
food or drink. It may also arise from 
undue exposure to temperature, too 
low or too high, or even exposed to ex- 
cessive and continuous cold rains. And 
it may come, and is far more likely 
to arise from stinted supplies of food 
or drink, or it may also exist in the 
presence of superabundant supplies of 
both food and drink. In any case the 
immediate cause is impaired nutrition, 
for, paradoxical as it may seem, it is 
true, nevertheless, that sheep may pine 
away for lack of nutriment in the pres- 
ence of superabundance of food of a 
certain kind or kinds. 

When sheep have been fed on an 
unduly stimulating ration, the forcing 
of the powers of the system is followed 
by reaction. The digestive powers be- 
come cloyed, and impaired nutrition 
followed by undue dryness of the wool 
is the result. When food supplies are 
abundant winter and summer, and this 
lack of yolk manifests itself, we should 
look well to our management. It is 
faulty somewhere. But whatever is 
the seat of mischief it must be re- 
moved, or else the wool, when shorn, 
will be very defective and sell badly, 
too. 

AGRICOLA. 
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Send your address on a postal and & 
we will’send you our 158 page illus- 8 
trated catalogue free. , 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS com 


194 Winchester Ave., NEW HAVEN, CONN. ° 


WE DEPEND yi QUALITY 
ot ADVANCE FENCE 


to hold r trade, Try us on a small 
order pt ypethew finn te Sold direct to the farmer at 
wholesale prices. Circulars and special discounts free. 

ADVANCE FENCE CO., 4601 01d 8t., Peoria, IL 


6 FOR We are sending six sub- 
$3 scriptions for only $3. Get 
your neighbors to subscribe. 


HELP WANTED. encite "Suis and Greases a 
dress CENTRAL REFINING CO., Cleveland, O. 


~ BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. | 
SHEEP. oe 


AMBOUILEET, U. S. A.—100 rams and 100 ewes, 
R registered, forsale. THoMAS WYCKOFF, impor- 
ter and director of breeding, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


INCOLN Sheep and Chester White Swine. 
L Either sex, and all ages for’sale. Write or 
come and see me. A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 

OR SALE.—14 choice Oxford-Down Ram 

lambs, registered. Also registered Tamworth 
swine and Red Polled cattle. Farm 42 mile from 
city limits. EDWIN 0O. WOOD, Flint, Mich. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FAxkm has on hand a few 
cheice imported yearling and two-year-old 
rams. imported ram lambs and yearling and two- 
year-old American bred ewes and raras. Personal 
inspection invited. L.8.Dunham, Concord, Mich 
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Farmers Elubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


AH correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich, 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 
President—L, D. Watkins, Manchester. 
Vice-President—Mrs, D. M. Garner, Davis- 
burg. 
Secretary-Treasurer—A. B. Cook, Owosso. 
Directors.—C. S. Johnson, Vassar; Myron 
Crafts, Jackson; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A. L. 
Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, Highland; A. P. 
Green, Eaton Rapids, 


All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to A. B. 
Cook, Owosso, Mich. 


THD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
STATE ASSOCIATION. 




















It was a great meeting from every 
point of view. From the moment Pres- 
ident Cook called the nearly two hun- 
dred delegates to order, at two o’clock 
Tuesday afternoon, till final adjourn- 
ment the evening of the following day, 
the only thought was of loyalty and 
devotion to the farmers’ clubs of Mich- 
igan. Every delegate manifested a just 
pride in being a part of this great or- 
ganization which has done so much for 
the farmers of Michigan. All came to 
work in its interest and every delegate 
did his part beyond criticism. None 
but words of praise were heard from 
the board of directors who had so care- 
fully planned the work of every ses- 
sion. The weeks of faithful and pains- 
taking labor by President Cook and 
Secretary Pierce in the maturing and 
carrying out of these plans, were justly 
rewarded by the results secured. 

To the older members of the Asso- 
ciation this meeting was a most pleas- 
ant contrast to that of five years ago, 
when thirty-five loyal, able men, repre- 
senting twenty of the thirty clubs thea 
in existence in the State, met at Lan- 
sing, and in the same room laid the 
foundation for the present great organ- 
ization. Enthusiastic though these 
founders were, yet of them may it be 
truly said, “They builded better than 
they knew.” Since that date, Febru- 
ary 4, 1894, five annual meetings have 
been held, and each in succession has 
shown awonderful growth over its pred- 
ecessor. Not once during these five 
years has the record shown an increase 
of less than 50 per cent, either in the 
number of clubs represented, the num- 
ber of delegates present, the number of 
organized clubs in the State, or the 
total membership in the same. 

The single fact that five years ago 
the whole number of farmers’ clubs in 
Michigan was thirty-five, with a total 
membership of scarcely two thousand, 
and that to-day there are three hun- 
dred and fifty active clubs with a mem- 
bership of more than thirty thousand, 
alone speaks volumes, both for the wis- 
dom of the founders of the Association 
and the good work of those who have 
succeeded to the charge. : 

THE WORK IN DETAIL. . 

The session of Tuesday afternoo 
was devoted to the reports of officers 
and two-minute talks on the work of 
their respective local clubs by the dele- 
gates in attendance. The report of As- 
sociation Secretary Pierce presented 
much valuable and interesting data re- 
garding the work of the State Associa- 
tion during the past year, and some 
truly valuable suggestions regarding 
its future work and the conduct of the 
secretary’s office. The following are 
the main points gleaned from this re 
port: 

New clubs organized, 54; whole num- 
ber of clubs in State, 350; total mem- 
bership, 30,000. As the movement 
grows the expense of maintaining the 
local clubs continually decreases, con- 
trary to the prediction of many at the 
beginning. The average cost of the 
State Association to the local club 
members is less than one cent. County 
associations have been reported from 
Jackson, Shiawassee, Grauot, Monroe, 
Oakland and Livingston counties. Sev- 
eral other counties are soon to organiz2 
similar associations. Many letters of 
inquiry are being regularly received 
from other states, and the prospects 
are bright for the rapid spreading of 
the movement throughout the country. 
The great interest taken in the work 
of the Association in this and other 
states is indicated by the fact that over 
fourteen hundred letters of inquiry 
have been answered by the secretary 
during the past year. All legislative 
candidates were interviewed through 
the secretary’s office before election re- 

garding their position on the Kimmis 
County Salaries bill and the Atkinson 
Equal Taxation bill. As a result the 


State now has a legislature elect 
pledged in support of these two meas- 
ures. 

Recommendations: That county as- 
sociations be formed as rapidly as the 
number of local clubs in each county 
warrant. That an annual picnic be 
held by each local club. That the large 
clubs, covering a wide territory, divide 
into two or more and each become 
more thoroughly representative in its 
own locality. 

The reports from the delegates occu- 
pied the remainder of this session, at 
the close of which President Cook an- 
nounced the following committees: 

Legislative Affairs—H. Gaunt, High- 
land; James E. Edgar, D. M. Garner, 
Mrs. J. D. Hazen, A. C. Bird. 

National Affairs—L. D. Watkins, 
Manchester; Leroy N. Brown, Mrs. 
Frank Hitt, William Stewart, Geo. H. 
Lester. 

General Resolutions—A. P. Green, 
Eaton Rapids; J. T. Daniells, Mrs. D. 
M. Garner, Geo. T. Mason, Myron 
Voorheis. 

State Affairs—A. A. Wood, Saline; C. 
A. Jewell, F. M. Piggott, H. B. Thomp- 
son, B. F. Peckham. 

Club Extension—A. Avery, Sand- 
stone; H. M. Wells, J. W. Morrice. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The principal features of the even- 
ing session were President Cook’s an- 
nual address and the able paper by 
Mrs. W. L. Cochrane, of the Dundee 
Club, on “Neglected Opportunities.” 
The former will be published in full, 
and the latter in as complete a sum- 
mary as the crowded condition of this 
department will warrant in the suc- 
ceeding issues. 

Among the many good things in the 
president’s address the following 
played a prominent part in the after 
deliberations of the Association: 

“Not until every club is represented 
at the State Association can we hope 
to exercise our maximum influence. To 
isolation may be traced almost every 
unfortunate condition of a farmer’s 
life. Farmers’ clubs overcome this. 
They have proved absolutely that or- 
ganization is beneficial. Three great 
things are necessary to extend the in- 
fluence of our organization: Ist. Local 
clubs must be more active in club ex- 
tension. 2nd. County associations 
should be formed. 3rd. Perfect unity 
of action is necessary. The last can 
only be secured through The Michigan 
Farmer, hence the best talent in every 
club should be embodied in the corre- 
sponding secretary. Let us centralize 
our work on the County Salaries ana 
Equal Taxation measures, but be ready 
for action on other matters of impor- 
tance as they arise during the legisla- 
tive session. Let us ask no special 
favors; then may we properly demand 
that special favors be not granted to 
others.” 

This address was ably discussed by 
David Gage of the Novi Club, followed 
by the delegate from the Cambridge 
Club. The central thought of Mr. 
Gage’s remarks was the brighter day 
dawning for farmers through thorough 
organization. 

The carefully prepared and thought- 
ful address of Mrs. Cochrane was the 
literary gem of the convention, and 
proved her a most worthy successor to 
Mrs. Johnstone and Mrs. Lockwood, 
who have represented the ladies on the 
program at the two preceding annual 
meetings, We promise our readers a 
rare treat in its after publication. The 
discussion of this paper brought forth 
many words of warm approval of the 
new woman's course at the Agricul- 
tural College, which found tangible ex- 
pression later on in the unanimous 
adoption of a commendatory resolution 
presented by the Committee on State 
Affairs. 

The Association is deeply indebted 
to the Agricultural College Students’ 
Band for a liberal supply of most ex- 
cellent music throughout this session. 

WEDNESDAY FORENOON. 

The entire session was given over 
to the consideration of the several 
State institutions, each being repre- 
sented in a twenty-minute address by 
its respective head. Dr. James B. An- 
gell of the University was the first 
speaker. He spoke of the generosity 
of the fathers of the Republic in pro- 
viding for the education of their chil- 
dren, and gloried in the fact that Mich- 
igan has not fallen behind her sister 
states. He expressed his admiration 
of the foresight and judgment of the 
men who framed the constitution of 
1835, which laid the foundation of our 
educational system, saying that they 
were an exceptional company, picked 
from the flower of New England, New 
York, Ohio and Virginia. “I doubt,” 





said Dr. Angell, “if so able a body of 
men ever assembled under a single leg- 
islative roof as that which framed this 
early constitution.” 

The educational provisions of this 
constitution are said to have covered 
everything we have since done in this 
line, and even more, the common 
school, the University, Normal School, 
Agricultural College, School of Mines 
and charitable and educational institu- 
tions all being marked out therein. 

Farmers furnish more than two- 
thirds of all the students in the Uni- 
versity, and there are more than 1,990 
Michigan young men and women now 
there. There is no place on earth 
where wealth and parentage count for 
so little as in a university. Brains and 
character command respect though 
clothes be ragged. He insisted that the 
institution is doing as much good to 
farmers and all other citizens as to its 
graduates, since it is turning out edu- 
cated men and women to attend to 
their various needs and grace their 
homes. 

Dr. Boone of the Normal stated that 
three-fourths of the students at that 
institution came from the farms, and 
that of the two hundred and fifty grad- 
uates sent out each year, more than 
half go back to the rural districts to 
teach. He said that the principal de- 
fects in the rural school system are due 
to the farmers themselves. These are 
the shortness of the term, frequent 
changes in teachers and the meager 
wages paid. He advocated the town- 
ship high school system. 

President Snyder said that the Agri- 
cultural College stands for the great 
industrial class who work with their 
hands, the day having passed when 
only men who intend to follow some 
profession are deemed worthy of an 
education. He explained that the insti- 
tution is supported almost entirely by 
the general government, receiving 
therefrom $90,000 per year. The only 
restriction fixed by congress is that 
none of this money can be used for 
buildings or repairs. For the past six 
years the State has been called upon 
for an average of only $11,000 per year 
for the entire institution; or only four 
cents on a valuation of $5,000. He out- 
lined the various courses at the Col- 
lege and stated that forty per cent of 
the graduates return to the farms. 

Superintendent Church explained the 
work of the School for the Blind, and a 
number of pupils gave an exhibition of 
their training at the institution. It 
was a scene never to be forgotten by 
those who were so fortunate as to be 
present. Mr. Church told the delegates 
that he should ask the legislature for 
an appropriation for a gymnasium for 
these unfortunates who are deprived 
from the enjoyment of the ordinary 
out-of- door sports so dear to children. 

Superintendent St. John spoke brief- 
ly of the operations of the Industrial 
School for Boys. He told the delegates 
that a great majority of the boys be- 
come useful citizens. He quoted a re- 
mark of Gov. Bagley’s: “Gentlemen, if 
this school saves only one boy a year 
and at a cost of $5,000 apiece, it would 
be cheap if it happened to be your boy.” 
He added, “Every one of the whole six 
hundred is somebody’s boy, and every 
one is worth just as much as though he 
belonged to you.” 

The session closed with the question 
box on State institutions, conducted 
most admirably by J. T. Daniells, ex- 
president of the State Association. A 
score or more questions, all bearing 
upon the work of the various institu- 
tions, were answered to the satisfac- 
tion of all by the gentlemen who had 
previously addressed the Association. 
Thus passed one of the most profitable 
and interesting sessions ever held by 
the Association. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

With the sound of the gavel the ac- 
tive business of the Association began. 
It seemed to some that this portion of 
the work should have come earlier, but 
it should be remembered that hours of 
the most severe labor had been given 
to the preparation for this work by the 
committees in charge before it was 
ready for the convention proper. While 
the great number of delegates and visi- 
tors were enjoying the educational 
feast of the forenoon session a score or 
more of the delegates who had been se- 
lected by the president for the purpose 
were hard at work preparing for the 
business session. The work of the sev- 
eral committees was admirably done, 
and few changes were made by the 
convention in the resolutions as report- 
ed before adoption. The resolutions as 
adopted are printed in another column. 
As a rule they are well considered and 
conservative. We can but feel, how- 





ever, that more careful deliberatic 
would have changed the wording o. 
one or two of them. 

".he discussion of the resolutions was 
dignified, rapid and strictly to the 
point. There seemed to be a determin- 
ation on all sides to proceed along safe 
lines. The recommendation that the 
legislative work of the Association be 
confined largely to the Kimmis bill was 
unanimously concurred in. So thor- 
oughly had the previous work of the 
local clubs been done regarding this 
measure that without debate every del- 
egate responded with a hearty “Aye” 
when the vote was taken. 

Immediately following came the an- 
nual election of officers. A number of 
sharp contests between the friends of 
rival candidates were settled most 
amicably with the following result: 

President, L. D. Watkins, Manches- 
ter. 

Vice-President, Mrs. D. M. Garner, 
Davisburg. 

Secretary, A.B. Cook, Owosso. 


Directors, C. S. Johnson, Vassar; 
Myron Crafts, Jackson. 
THE JOINT MEETING. 
Seven-thirty o’clock Wednesday 


evening found every seat in representa- 
tive hall, including the galleries, filled, 
and people were still pouring in. More 
than three hundred extra chairs were 
provided, but yet some had to stand. 
Although the exercises were excessive- 
ly long, scarcely a person left the hall 
till the program was completed. The 
Agricultural College Students’ Band 
discoursed sweet music while the audi- 
ence assembled. Choirs from the In- 
dustrial School and School for the 
Blind aided greatly in overcoming the 
tediousness of the long program, and 
the singing of Prof. Barnard Thomas 
was enthusiastically encored. 

Hon. Geo. B. Horton, master of the 
State Grange, presided. After the in- 
vocation by Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, he 
introduced Hon. Thos. Mars, of Ber- 
rien, who, in behalf of the Grange, 
spoke a few words of kind welcome to 
the representatives of the Farmers’ 
Clubs. ‘The response was fittingly giv- 
en by retiring President Cook of the 
State Association. 

“The Fee System in County Offices,” 
by A. C. Bird, reviewed rapidly the his- 
tory of legislation along this line in 
other states, the evils of the fee system 
in our own State and the hopes vf the 
friends of the salary system for imme- 
diate legislative action abolishing the 
one and instituting the other. This aée- 
dress will be published in a summa- 
rized form in these columns in the 
near future, 

A. E. Palmer, of Kalkaska, presented 
a strong argument for ‘Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes and State Aid Therefor,” in 
which he told his hearers of the vast 
amount of good the institutes are do- 
ing, especially in the newer portions of 
the State. He believes this “College 
Extension” work has earned for itself 
a warm place in the hearts of the agri- 
culturists of the State, and thinks more 
liberal appropriations should be made 
by the legislature in the future for its 
maintenance and further development. 

Owing to the absence of Mrs. E. L. 
Lockwood, vice-president of the State 
Association, Mrs. D. M. Garner talked 
upon the subject, “The Farmer as a 
Citizen.” Her address was a most 
stirring one, replete with narratives of 
events in both the civil and the late 
wars. The tendency of the entire ad- 
dress was strongly toward enforced 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, and it 
was well received. 

“Association, National, State and 
Local” was the subject treated most 
skillfully by Miss Jennie Buell, secre- 
tary of the State Grange. Miss Buell’s 
familiarity with the workings of the 
Grange, national, state and locai, gave 
to her a rich fund of experience from 
which to draw, and it would be difficult 
indeed to conceive a more comprehen- 
sive treatment of the subject in the ten 
minutes allotted than she gave. 

State Superintendent of Institutes K. 
L. Butterfield, taking for his subject 
“Sword and Plowshare,” drew lessons 
in organization, discipline and loyalty 
from the recent victories of our army 
and navy, and applied the same criti- 
cally and aptly to the dealings of farm- 
ers with one another in their various 
organizations. It was a scholarly ad- 
dress and was given close attention. 

The interest of the evening centered 
in the address which followed by Gov. 
Pingree. He facetiously told the audi- 
ence of early experiences as a farm 
boy, and throughout his address main- 
tained the position that the farmer 
comes the nearest to having his own 
way of any man on earth. He asked 





support in his efforts to secure equal 
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taxation, and announced his determina- 
tion to urge the passage of inheritance 
and income tax measures by the com- 
ing legislature. He deplored the pro- 
spective action of this government in 
garrisoning the Philippines, and pre- 
dicted that we would rue the day the 
“expansion” fever struck us. 

Without doubt the happiest speech of 
all was that of ex-Gov. Luce, wuuse 
ten minutes seemed the briefest of the 
evening. e drew liberally from his 
rich fund of wisdom, wit and _ elo- 
quence, and every word meant loyalty 
to the farmer and to the farm. It was 
one of those speeches of which a good 
report is absolutely impossible. The 
spirit of the “grand old man” breathed 
out in every word, and the spirit and 
the word in such are inseparable. And 
thus fittingly closed a red-letter day for 
farmers’ organizations in Michigan. 





DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 





LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS—STATE. 

“Believing in the principle -of local 
control of local affairs as enunciated in 
a bill introduced in the last legislature, 
known as the Kimmis County Salaries 
bill, 

“Resolved, That we reaffirm our dec- 
laration that all county officials be paid 
in full for their respective services by 
stated salaries fixed by the respective 
boards of supervisors, and that it be 
made a criminal offense for such offi- 
cials to receive any fees or other per- 
quisites in addition to their salaries. 
Further, that the fees collected in the 
county offices be readjusted on an 
equitable basis, and hereafter all such 
fees be turned into the county treas- 
ury and become part of the general 
fund. 

“We indorse the principle of equal 
taxation as laid down in what is 
known as the Atkinson bill, and would 
also recommend the repeal of all spe- 
cial charters of corporations and the 
placing of their property under the gen- 
eral tax laws of the State.” 

STATE AFFAIRS. 

The Committee on State Affairs sub 
mitted the following, which were adop- 
ted: 

“We recommend the continuance of 
the present system of contract labor in 
the penal and reformatory institutions 
of the State as the fairest and most 
effective yet proposed or tested. 

“We indorse the present law for the 
taxation of mortgages, but consider its 
provisions as falling short of accom- 
plishing what the law was designed to 
do. We would recommend that the leg- 
islature be requested to make such 
changes as are necessary to make it 
thoroughly effective. 

“We recommend that what is known 
as the Torrens system for the registi'1- 
tion of transfer of real estate be adopt- 
ed in this State as a sure means of 
putting an end to litigation, and estab- 
lishing the titles to real estate on a 
sound and stable foundation. 

“We recommend the passage of a law 
allowing appeals from justice courts 
only where the judgments are for a 
sum of $150 or over. We believe that 
the adoption of such a measure would 
tend to cut down the work of our cir- 
cuit courts very materially, and effect 
a great saving to taxpayers. 

“We indorse the State Agricultural 
College, and recommend such aid as 
will tend to render it more efficient in 
its several departments. We would, 
therefore, call attention to the absolute 
necessity for the addition to its equip- 
ment of a woman’s building, in order 
that this department may have such 
accommodations as are demanded by 
its importance, in order that the young 
women of the State may enjoy such 
privileges as are extended to young 
men.” 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 

“We commend the action of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in placing our 
products in foreign markets, believing 
that this expansion of trade inures to 
the benefit of the farmer as well as the 
whole people. 

“As the farmers, being the con- 
sumers, pay a large proportion of the 
revenue under the present protective 
system, we recommend such a tariff as 
will be to their benefit by stopping the 
unlawful importation of products, es- 
pecially the classification, sorting and 
mixing of foreign wool. 

“We recommend the establishment 
of postal savings banks. 

“We believe that the time for gen- 
eral free rural mail delivery has come, 
and urge immediate action. 

“We recommend that Congressman- 
elect Roberts, of Utah, be not allowed 
to take his seat in Congress. 

We condemn the action of the ex- 





press companies in disloyally refusing 
to pay their part of the war burden, 
and indorse the opinion of our Supreme 
Court on this question. 

“In view of the deplorable fact that 
our national income is not sufficient to 
meet the expenses of the government, 
Wwe recommend that Congress provide 
the way for the enactment of an in- 
come tax, and duly enact the same. 

GENERAL RESOLUTIONS. 

“Resolved, That the canteen system 
as it existed during our late war was 
a reproach to our civilization, and that 
it is the duty of all good citizens to 
labor that this great iniquity shall be 
removed. 

“Resolved, That we decidedly oppose 
the repeal of any portion of the law 
r.quiring the closing of saloons on 
legal holidays.” 

CLUB EXTENSION. 

We recommend: 1. That each club, 
adjacent to unorganized territory, ap- 
point a committee of one to assist in 
the formation of new clubs who shall 
furnish constitution and by-laws for 
the same. 

2. That each county having a county 
organization appoint a committee of 
three from different parts of the county 
to sée that clubs are organized in the 
unorganized territory. 

3. That programs and reports of 
club meetings be furnished to local 
papers for publication, and efforts be 
made to interest the local press in club 
work and extension. 

4. That there be no paid organizers 
in the interests of club extension. 

5. That the Association Secretary 
furnish blank constitution and by-laws, 
and also a circular letter setting forth 
the benefits of organization, to all par- 
ties desiring them. 





STATE PRESS COMMENT ON THE 
ASSOCIATION. 

Detroit Free Press: The State Asso- 
ciation of Farmers’ Clubs, in annual 
session at Lansing this week, is dotng 
a grand work for the farmers of Mich- 
igan. 

Detroit Tribune: The Association 
believes in education, and has prepared 
a rare educational feast for Wednes- 
day forenoon’s session, when Dr, An- 
gell, of the University; Pres. Snyder, 
of the Agricultural College, and Pres. 
Boone, of the Normal, will address the 
delegates. 

Detroit News: It is by far the best 
meeting in the history of the Associa- 
tion. 

Detroit Journal: The Farmers’ Club 
movement is rapidly growing in pepu- 
larity. 

Lansing Journal: This organization 
has grown so rapidly that it will soon 
be necessary to reduce the representa- 
tion of local clubs in the State Associ- 
ation. 

State Republican: There is no doubt 
that the organization is in a most flour- 
ishing condition, and it has certainly 
had a phenomenal growth the past 
year, The meeting this year is fifty 
per cent. larger than ever before. 

Lansing Tribune: The senate cham- 
ber is crowded to its capacity with 
Farmers’ Club delegates, and it is very 
evident that the State Association will 
soon either have to stop growing or re- 
duce the number of delegates now al- 
lowed each local club. 

Carson City Gazette: The meeting 
was the largest, most enthusiastic and 
successful of any since its organization. 
The work of the Association is becom- 
ing more definite and better systema- 
tized, and the prospects for a long 
career for the clubs are bright indeed. 
Its officers and leaders are earnest, ac- 
tive and sincere in everything that per- 
taius- to the legitimate work of the 
organization, and their work is bring- 
ing results. 

Pontiae Gazette: Many of Oakland 
County’s representative farmers are 
attending the State Association of 
Farmers’ Clubs at Lansing this week. 





Christmas and New Year’s Holiday Rates 
Via Grand Trunk Railway System. 


The Grand Trunk Railway System will 
issue holiday excursion tickets at the rate 
of one and one-third fare for theround trip 
to and from all stations onthe System west 
of the Detroit and St. Clair rivers, and will 
also sell to all stations of connecting lines. 
These rates willinclude Niagara Falls and 
Buffalo. Selling dates for Christmas are 
Dec. 28rd, 24th, 25th and 26th, 1898; for New 
Year’s, Dec. 30th and 3ist, 1898, and Jan. 1st 
and 2nd, 1899; all being valid to return up to 
and including January 3rd, 1899. 

To Canadian points two rates are made: 
one single fare for the round journey, and 
one at the rate of one and one-third fare, 
according to the limit of the ticket. 

For rates and information call atthe City 
Ticket office, 88 Woodward Ave., or at the 
Grand Trunk depot, foot of Brush St., Detroit. 


pas You will find complete Club List 





on page 480. Look for it. 
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CONDUCTED BY DR. w. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully, also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, and 
a fee of one dollar must accompany tie letter. 

Indigestion.—Ten-year-old cow, fresh 
last September, is very thin. W. H. K., 
Ellis, Mich.—Give twenty grains quin- 
ine three times a day until she gets 
well, 

Bruise—A bscess.—Horse was kickeJ 
en outside of hock joint. Swelled, then 








broke open; is not lame. C. J. M., 
Swartz Creek, Mich—If wound is 
healed and swelling remains apply 


eaustic balsam. 

Loss of appetite—A new milch cow. 
three years old, does not give her usual 
supply of milk. 
Reader, Northfield, Mich.—Give one 
dram tincture nux vomica and half an 
ounce tincture gentian three times a 
day. 

Paralysis of lips—Mare eight years 
old has no control of her lips; they 
seem to be paralyzed. She seems to be 
hearty and feels well. She has been 
afflicted since the middle of July. W. 
S., Stanwood, Mich.—No. She will not 
get well. 

Sitfast.—Six-year-old mare got kick- 
ed on right shoulder causing a swelling 
which I lanced; pus discharged and 
swelling went down, but left a hard 
buneh. J. D. L., Sanford, Mich.—The 
hard bunch should be removed with a 
knife. Medicine will not dissolve it. 


Brittle hoofs.—My 10-year-old horse 
has poor front feet; hoofs are brittle; 
have some trouble to keep shoes on 
them for a reasonable length of time 
on account of pieces chipping off where 
the nails are driven. Have to keep him 
shod continually. Hind hoofs are good. 
Horse is always in good condition. I. 
J. H., Union, Mich.—Apply caustie bal- 
sam to coronets once a week. Stand 
animal on damp clay one hour a day. 
Repeat blisters if necessary. 

Indigestion—Heifer one year old 
bloats every week. Good appetite, but 
rather thin. J. A. H., Shultz, Mich.— 
Your heifer suffers from indigestion. 
Give her one ounce bicarbonate soda, 
one ounce ginger and haif an ounce 
powdered charcoal twice a day in feed. 

Cracked heels—Mare has cracked 
heels and I have been using sulphur 
and fresh lard. Does not help them 
much. G. A. T., Leslie, Mich.—Clip 
hair off, apply poultices of boiled car- 
rots or turnips and apply one ounce 
acetate lead and one ounce sulphate 
zinc in one quart of water twice a day. 

Worms.—Pigs about ten weeks old, 
which have been fed on wheat mid- 
dlings and bran in theproportion of two 
to one, have lost the use of their limbs 
and their bodies become stiff. Linseed 
oil seemed to help them some. Their 
rations are given in sweet skim-milk. 
Would the milk be less binding if al- 
lowed to sour before feeding? J. H. 
C., Fremont.—Give each pig fifteen 
grains powdered areca nut twice a day 
in feed. They should bave more exer- 
cise and less feed. No, do not let the 
milk sour. 





WE are always glad to advertise an article 
that we know ww ill save and make our patrons 
money. The “Little Giant Harness Riveter” 
advertised this week Ly Geo. B. Hall of 
Fredericktown, Ohio, wiil do both. It is a 
useful and money saving machine at a very 
little cost. You can save money by getting 
one for your own use, and you can make 
money selling them. 


YOUR BUTTER MONEY 


and cow profit may 
be greatly increased 
if you only embrace 
the means within 
your easy reach. 
For instance, if you 





uy 
A LITTLE GIANT 
SEPARATOR 
you will not only get 
more butter from the 
same cows, but it 
will be so much im- 
proved in quality as 
to command a much better price. We have 
just published an illustrated pamphlet 
which explains the details. We send it free 
to allinterested 7 ST, : 
BRANCHES: . M. SHARPLES, 
Toledo, O. we! Neb. West Chester, Pa. 
Elgin, Ill. St. Paul, Minn. 
Dubuque, Ia. San Francisco, Cal. 
$9.50 BUYS A case WIGTOR 5 aA 
Adapted to Light and Heavy Work. Reiiable Fin 
es ta ae p+ for 10 / te Write for 32 Pies can 


logue. Attachments Frec. 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
Dept. 639, VICTOR MFG, CO. , 295-297 Fifth Ave., Chieago. 











Has her second ealf.. 
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“Aavice to 


‘Consumptives 


‘ 
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There are three great reme- $ 
dies that every person with { 

4 
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weak lungs, or with consump- 
tion itself, should understand. 
These remedies will cure 
about every case in its first 
stages; and many of those 
more advanced. It is only 
the most advanced that are 
hopeless. Even these are 
wonderfully relieved and life 
itself greatly prolonged. 
What are these remedies ? 


: 
3 
3 
Fresh air, proper food and 
: 


of Cod-Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites. Be afraid of 
draughts but not of fresh air. 
Eat nutritious food and drink 
plenty of milk. Do not forget 
that Scott’s Emulsion is the 
oldest, the most thoroughly 
tested and the highest en- 
dorsed of all remedies for 
weak throats, weak lungs and 
i consumption in all its stages. 
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nd $1.00; all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 


990000000000000000000000 000000000000 @ 
will sow your clover 


THE MIGHIGAN SEEDER "2! so", our, clover 


evenly in any weather or wind; quantity per acre ad- 
justable. Light w eight, steel wheel, best made. Cate 
alogue free, with prices. 








t 
SEEDER & HAMMOCK CHA IR CO., se Mich. 


Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN. 





You can de it. The finest agricul- 
tural land in the world lies West of the 
Mississippi River. Prices are low and 
farmers are prosperous. You can get 
valuable information by reading ‘'THE 
Corn Bett,” which is the handsomest 
farm paper ever published. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated and contains exact 
and strictly truthful information about 
the West. Issuedmonthly. Send 25c. 
for a year’s subscription to ‘‘THR CoRN 
Bett,” 209 Adams St., Chicago, Ills. 





N 1 Excellent Farm, wellimproved 
k OR SALE. | in. Montcalm Co. Well wooded 
and watered. row market. '4 cash, balance 3 
per cent. CO. R. STEARNS, Sheridan, Mich. 


VIRGINIA FARMS for SALE—Good Land, good neigh- 
bors, schools and churches convenient. Mild, 
healthy climate, free from extremes of both heat 
and cold. Low prices, easy terms. Write for free 
catalog. R. B. CHAFFIN & Co., (inc.) Richmond, Va, 
VA, FARMS $ a Mar ba tn Mild Cli- 

Catalogue free. 


GEO. E. ORAWFORD & OO, Richmond, Va. 


TWO FARMS FOR SALE. 


One 200 acres in Bennington Township, 62 miles 
south of Owosso, 1’ miles from Bennington 
station. Ten acres timber. Carry $4,000 insur- 
ance on buildings. Price, $9,000. 

One 47 acres in Orleans Township, 4'2 miles 
from Belding, Mich. Good house, barn, etc. 
Price, $600. Write K. R. SMITH, Ionia, Mich. 


CHEAP IOWA FARMS for sale in Madison county. 


I have cheap and desirable 
farms; prices range from $20 to $60 per acre. Come 
and see — or send for lists. Address 

. WwW. ORAWFORD, Winterset, Iowa. 








per acre and upwards. 











CHEAP FARM DO YOU WANT A HOME? 

« We will sell you one with 

a small payment down, the balance on long time. 

a little each year. Come and see us or write 
THE CROSWELL COMPA 


Croswell, Sanilac Co., «= 





ith. 

$5 : pinst-chAss SCOTCH COLLIE 

from registered stock. Pedigrees fur- 
ianed, R. HASSELBRING, Flint, Mich. © 


MACHINE $10 


Write at once for Catalog 


THE BOWEN CABLE STAY FENCE CO, 
Norwalk, hio. 


RELIABLE MEN in every lo- 

cality, local or traveling, to 

pone ig edd anew discovery 

ur show cards 

tacked up on trees, fences an Pee « en through- 
out town and country; steady employment; com- 
piecion or salary .00 PER MONTH AND 
EXPENSES not ‘to exceed $2.50 per day: money 
anaes inany bank at startif desired. Write for 
particulars. The Globe Medical Electric Co,, Buffalo, N.Y, 
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Horticultural. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL  SOCI- 
ETY. 








(Concluded from last week). 

The Society began its Wednesday ef- 
ternoon session with a paper from 
Prof. S. A. Beach, of the New York Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, on “Thin- 
ning Fruit.” The Professor presented 


the results of a number of experiments 
at that station in the thinning of sev- 
eral kinds of fruit, and drew the con- 
clusion that the thinning process, if 
generally followed, would relieve both 
the over-burdened trees and the cver- 
burdened market. The importance of 
this subject is not realized by the ever- 
age fruit-grower, and it will require 
years of experience and observation to 
convince him of its absolute necessity 
if fruit-growing is to continue profit- 
able. 

At the evening session F. M. Hurl- 
but, of Detroit, secretary of the Parks 
and Boulevard Commission, presented 
a paper on “Object Lessons of City 
Parks;’ and O. C. Simonds, superin- 
tendent of the Chicago parks, followed 
with one on “Some unappreciated but 
attractive things found in the country.” 

Prof. W. W. Tracy, of Detroit, spoke 
upon the influence of landscapes upon 
the development of child life, whick 
was quite interesting. Prof. Frederick 
G. Novy closed the evening session 
with a paper on “Preserving Fruits.” 
The papers presented, while good in 
their way, did not prove interesting to 
a number of those present, owing to 
the nature of the subjects and the tech- 
nical manner in which they were 
treated. 

Thursday morning President-elect C. 
J. Monroe opened the session by -out- 
lining what he thought should be the 
principal features of a law which the 
next legislature should pass for the ben- 
efit of fruit-growers. These features 
are as follows: 

(1.) The explicit prohibition of the 
sale and shipment of all sorts of dis- 
eased, wormy, scabby and knarly fruit 
or that having other defects or blem- 
ishes readily seen. 

(2. The frequent destruction 
throughout the growing season of all 
fallen fruit. 

(3.) The disinfection of all packages 
before using a second time. 

(4.) The name and residence of the 
shipper and the place where the fruit 
is grown plainly marked upon the 
package. 

(5.) Suitable penalties for violation 
of the provisions of the bill. 

(6.) The grower or seller should be 
made liable to the purchaser for at 
least twice the price of the fruit and 
costs of suit for any fraud or deceit in 
packing or putting diseased or imper- 
fect fruit into a package where it can- 
not readily be detected. 

(7.) The appointment of an in- 
spector specially charged with the exe- 
cution of the law. Also the require- 
ment that the yellows commission and 
nursery inspector report to the fruit in- 
spector any infractions of the law com- 
ing to their notice. 

The provisions named would un- 
doubtedly subject such a bill to very 
strong opposition from many fruit- 
growers; but if it was possible to en- 
act and enforee such a law, it would 
result in giving Michigan fruit a repu- 
tation in every market in the country, 
and in the end prove of immense bene- 
fit to the fruit-growers of the State. 
In fact, it would compel other states to 
adopt like measures or their fruit- 
growers would be driven out of market 
by the products of this State. 

Senator R. D. Graham followed with 
a talk on “The Peach Outlook.” He 
said peaches in Michigan are a surer 
crop than in any other fruit-growing 
state. It is the surest crop we grow. 
Partial failures occur once in a while, 
but it is seldom that there is a total 
failure. Michigan peaches are better 
under the same conditions than those 
of any other state. Our central loca- 
tion is better. There are better ship- 
ping facilities. Another advantage 
which Michigan enjoys is the fact that 
the time of ripening is in September, 
when the demand is at its best. The 
eastern states do not raise half enough 
peaches to supply their own markets, 
and merchants from Boston and other 
points are already coming to Michigan 
for their fruit. By keeping the fruit of 
the best quality Michigan will soon be 
able to build up an exclusive market. 
The time has come when we must dis- 
Pose of our poor fruit in other ways 


than by putting it in the middle of the 
baskets. The profits in peaches are 
not so large as they used to be and no 
one should plant peach trees indiscrim- 
inately. 

Roland (Morrill followed with an ad- 
dress on “The Future of Michigan Ap- 
ples.” He spoke of the adaptability of 
the soil of the State to the production 
of the apple, pointed out its possibili- 
ties owing to the value of this fruit, 
and urged that new orchards be 
planted instead of allowing the number 
to decrease. The business is suré to 
improve, and those who plant apple or- 
chards are sure of their reward. 

J. B. Pollock followed with a paper 
on “The Ripening of Fruits,’ which 
closed the morning session. 

In the afternoon Mr. Morrill spoke 
on “Pruning,” giving a very interest- 
ing and instructive talk. The subject 
of forestry in Michigan was taken up 
for discussion, in the course of whicia 
Regent Dean referred to what the Uni- 
versity could do in promoting the in- 
terests of forestry in the State. He 
said that the University had already 
appointed a committee consisting of 
Prof. Spalding, Regent Lawton and Re- 
gent Cook, to confer with a_ similar 
committee from the Horticultural So- 
ciety with a view to presenting the 
subject before the legislature. In ad- 
dition to this, instruction in the im- 
portance and necessity of forestry is 
being given to 3,000 young men and 
‘women, and they are being sent out to 
disseminate this knewledge. 

Others who spoke on the subject 
were C. A. Garfield, who told what the 
Agricultural College is doing in the 
movement, under the leadership of 
Profs. Beal and Kedzie. He thought 
forestry was the greatest agricultural 
movement before the people to-day, and 
that a joint committee of the Horti- 
cultural Society, the Agricultural So- 
ciety and the University would meet 
at Lansing in January to formulate a 
bill which will be presented to the 
legislature, and which he hoped to see 
become a law. ‘Mrs. Martha E. Root 
endorsed the movement on behalf of 
the women’s clubs of the State; 
Prof. E. A. Strong, of the Ypsilanti 
Normal School, Supt. Bower, of the 
State Fish Commission, and Judge S. 
B. Daboll, sent papers endorsing the 
movement, and F. E. Skeels read one 
making suggestions as to how aban- 
doned lands should be handled in the 
interests of forestry. ‘He thought a 
state commission was necessary to 
take care of this interest, with power 
to employ competent men to take care 
of the lands. 

At the evening session Prof. Frear, 
of the University, read a paper on 
“Beet Sugar and the Sugar Beet.” He 
gave an outline of the conditions most 
favorable to the growth of the beet, 
and described the process necessary to 
extract the sugar. 

A number of resolutions were 
adopted, the most important of which 
urged that the Michigan congressional 
delegation be instructed to do 
all in their power to secure an appro- 
priation for the study of plant pa- 
thology, particularly the disease called 
“little peaches,’’ which threatens the 
farmers so seriously. 

The committee appointed to award 
premiums on the fruits and flowers en- 
tered for competition, recommended 
the following premiums: For the best 
grown and most desirable collection of 
apples, E. C. Phillips, of Grand Rapids, 
first; for the best display of carnations, 
first, Henry Smith, of Grand Rapids, 
second, Boehringer Bros., of Bay City; 
for the best display of cut roses, first, 
Henry Smith, of Grand Rapids; for the 
best display of chrysanthemums and 
cut flowers, first, Henry Smith, second, 
Boehringer Bros.; for the best display 
of ornamental plants, first, James W. 
Goodhen, of Ann Arbor, second, 
Cousins & Hall, of Ann Arbor. First 
premiums were $2, and second $1. 

_The next annual meeting of the So- 
ciety will be held in Detroit, and the 
various Ontario associations have been 
invited to meet with it at that time. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
APPLES THIS YEAR. 





More than one state has been bene- 
fited by the apple crop this year. The 
high prices have brought ample profits 
to those who had an abundance of good 
apples on hand to sell. The prices paid 
the farmers this year for good apples 
have averaged $2 a barrel, and in some 
regions the prices have run from $2 to 
$3.25 per barrel for very choice grades. 
It does not take long to figure out a 
good profit to the fruit grower when 
apples command such prices as these. 





Speculators in apples are now reliev- 
ing farmers of much -trouble and 
bother in disposing of their crop. 
Agents make cash offerings for the 
fruit on the trees, and take all the 
eare and worry of marketing them. 
If such offers are good it pays better 
than to attempt to handle the crop in 
regions where large markets are dif- 
ficult of access. Several farmers in 
western New York sold their entire 
crop this season to big dealers at prices 
ranging from $2 to $3 per barrel, 
picked and delivéred at the nearest 
railroad station. This is the most sat- 
isfactory method of selling the apples, 
for then one can calculate to thé dol- 
lar how much he is going to make from 
his crop. On the other hand there is 
always the uncertainty of some mis- 
hap when the apples are picked and 
shipped away to be sold on commis- 
sion. A thousand and one things may 
interfere to cut down the profits. In my 
experience I have found that the farm- 
ers who refuse reasonable offers for 
their fruit, in the hopes of securing 
better prices by shipping them person- 
ally to market, do not average as much 
profit as the man who tries to sell the 
fruit on the trees or delivered at the 
railroad station. Of course there are 
such things as bogus agents who scour 
the country trying to get apples and 
other market produce at ridiculously 
low prices. It goes without saying 
that a fruit grower has got to have 
some business shrewdness in driving a 
bargain, and moreover he must keep 
in pretty close touch with the market 
conditions and the general supply: 

I notice one good result of this 
movement to purchase the apples di- 
rect from the farms, The agents insist 
upon proper sorting and packing. They 
usually give pretty plain directions 
how this shall be done, otherwise the 
grower will not get the balance of his 
money. As there is no object for the 
farmer to mix good and poor varieties 
in one barrel, there is as a rule pretty 
censcientious efforts to live up to the 
agreements. Probably this will in time 
get all of us so in the habit of sorting 
and packing apples properly that we 
will do it when we prepare them for 


market to be sold on commission. 
New York. Ss. W. CHAMBERS. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
WINTER HEELED-IN TREES. 





It never pays to wait until spring to 
purchase peach and other fruit trees. 
One never gets them in time to plant 
early enough to give them a good start. 


Consequently they should be purchased 
in the fall and heeled in for the win- 
ter so they may be planted as early as 
possible in the spring. One then be- 
comes master of his own garden, and 
does not have to wait the pleasure of 
some over-rushed nurseryman, So 
many do leave the work of buying the 
trees until spring that most nursery- 
men are rushed with their orders, and 
some of their customers must be left 
in the general hurry. 

The work of wintering these trees is 
not difficult, but sometimes we hear of 
a person abandoning the practice on 
account of failure to carry the trees 
along successfully. When received the 
trees should be examined carefully to 
see if their roots are dry. If so they 
should be watered thoroughly before 
they are heeled in. As a rule it pays 
to heel the trees in where they will not 
be exposed to the sun, nor on the other 
hand to the direct exposure of the 
north and west winds. The object is to 
obtain for them as even a temperature 
as possible, It is the alternate thawing 
and freezing that does the most harm 
to the young trees. If they are cut back 
about one-third and heeled in properly 
they will not suffer from the coldest 
weather. 

In heeling them in it is the part of 
wisdom to cover up their roots thor- 
oughly, and also about one-half of their 
trunks. If the varieties of peach trees 
are tender, and in a colder climate than 
they have been raised in, it will pay 
to give further protection with straw 
or litter so that every part of the trees 
shall have some cover, In milder cli- 
mates this is not necessary. 

Then let the ground freeze solid, and 
if no sun reaches the spot it will not 
thaw until spring. If there is any dan- 
ger of this, cover the surface with a 
foot of straw. This mulch will keep 


the frost from. coming out, and the 
trees will not be injured. <A steady, 
moderate freezing weather will not 
hurt any of our fruit trees. But alter- 
nate cold and warm weather may do 
an incalculable amount of damage, 
Massachusetts. ” 8. W. Cc. 





Our Paris correspondentsays: Nantes 
is rapidly becoming head center for the 
horticultural products of France, 
Thrice a week a steamer leaves Nantes 
for New Haven, with all the finer veg- 
etables of the season, and those out of 
season raised under glass. All is for 
Covert Garden market. Her celebrated 
pears, equal to a total of fifty-five mil- 
lions, change hands and realize two 
and a half millions of francs. ‘The 
vegetables exported in a year realize 
three millions of francs; the output of 
farmers is always important, and the 
same remark applies to the many 
nurseries, the climate being so mild and 
equable. 





Many a 
husband i 
agines that 
we wife is 
ap 
healthy “hae 
strong, when 
she is really 
enduring in 
Silence al- 
most unbear- 
able tortures, 
She meets 
him at the 
door on his 
return from 
work or busi- 
z : ness with a 
smile and akiss. To be sure, she looks a 
little white and pallid, but she is vivacious 
and cheerful in his presence, and he does 
not realize that anything is wrong. If he 
had but come home during the middle of 
the day, he would have found, instead of 
the cheerful wife, a weak, sickly, nervous 
invalid, with headache, pains in the back, 

‘Stitches’’ in the side, burning and drag- 
ging down sensations and utter despond- 
ency and melancholy. 

In almost every case of this kind the 
woman is teally suffering from weakness 
and disease of the distinctly feminine or- 
ganism. Frequently she does not realize 
her own condition. If she does, she 
shrinks from undergoing the “examina- 
tions’? and ‘‘local treatments” insisted 
upon by the average physician. Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the medi- 
cine needed by women who suffer in this 
way. It acts directly on the sensitive or- 
gans concerned and makes them strong, 
healthy and vigorous. It allays inflamma- 
tion, heals ulceration, soothes pain and 
tones and builds up the shattered nerves, 
It transforms weak, sickly, nervous, de- 
spondent invalids into happy, healthy wives 
and competent mothers. It fits for wife- 
hood and motherhood. It makes ‘‘exam- 
inations’”’ unnecessary. Honest dealers do 
not suggest substitutes for a little added 
profit to be realized thereon. 

“*T had suffered untold misery for years with 
ovarian trouble, an exhausting drain, constipa- 
tion, painful periods and other annoying troub- 
les,” writes Mrs, Annie James, of No. 27 Seventh 
Street, Memphis, Shelby Co., Tenn. ‘Thank 
God, my health has been fully restored and I 
can gladly say I am a well woman to-day. I used 
six bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
and was completely cured.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure con- 
stipation and biliousness. They never 
gtipe. All good dealers have them. 


Clover and Timothy. 


We are re-cleaners of all kinds of field seeds, 
Medium and Mammoth Red Clover, Alsike, Alfalfa, 
White and Crimson Clovers, also Timothy, Or- 
chard Grass, Red Top, Blue Grass, Mixed Lawn 
Grass, Rye Grass and Imported Grasses. Dwarf 
Essex Rape, Vicia Villosa, Field Peas, Ohio 
Beardless Barley and Spring Wheat. Write for 
Field Seed Price List, also 1899 Seed Catalogue. 
The Henry Philipps Seed & Implement Co., 

115 and 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 
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IXL EVAPORATORS. 


MAPLE SYRUP AND SUGAR. 
- Superior constrac- 
Our tion. No Lifting of 
vane. Ban ow A pl 
ated. Perfect regu- 
a Claims lator. Don’t re- 
quire an engineer. 


¥ 







Catalog sent free which aaa" i 
gives full particulars. = 
Write 





WARREN EVAPORATOR WORKS, Warren, Ohio. 


Mention MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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The wirp. 


Conducted By J. H. Brown. Every reader of 
The Michigan Farmer, who is interested in 
dairy matters, is earnestly invited to frequently 
contribute to this department. Send all dairy 
correspondence to Battle Creek, Mich, 








For The Michigan Farmer. 
THE BEST COW I EVER OWNED. 

Being a subscriber, I send her rec- 
ord for six months from May 1st to 
November ist, 1898. I purchased her 
the last day of April, 1898. She had a 
calf by her side three weeks old. I 
kept the calf three weeks, giving it 
about half the milk she gave, 

In May we made 29% Ibs.; June, 
36 Ibs.; July, 35% Ibs.; August, 43% 
lbs. During these months we had no 
cellar, and the milk was kept in the 
room in a milk safe near the cook 
stove, as we were building, and had 
no other room for it. 

About September ist our cellar was 
completed and the milk kept therein. 
In September we made 46 lbs.; Octo- 
ber, 55% Ibs., making a total of 246 
pounds in six months. 

We set our milk in shallow pans, no 
water or ice being used. All the pas- 
ture she had until after harvest was 
gotten while tied to a rope in the door- 
yard, orchard, and along the road, All 
the grain fed was a couple quarts of 
bran night and morning. 

After flies got thick she was stabled 
daytimes, with a little sowed corn to 
eat, and turned in the pasture nights. 
She is a Jersey-Holstein grade, six 
years old. When I purchased her she 
had been poorly wintered, with no 
grain, and was so poor she could hard- 
ly get up alone. She has gained ever 
since I have had her. 

Shiawassee Co., Mich. D. 

(She is a good cow, but let a. sae 
a suggestion: Change to the deep cold 
setting plan, instead of using the shal- 
low pan. Evidently you do not get all 
her butter fat. She is furnishing you 
more butter than you are securing by 
the shallow pan process. Try a change 
and see. 

Then have your cow tested by the 
Babcock test occasionally. Keep a rec- 
ord of her milk flow for a year, also 
amount of butter made, and report 
again in due time. Write often.—Ed.) 


FEEDING DAIRY STOCK, 








Notwithstanding what the doctors 
say of the chemical components of dif- 
ferent substances, practically, there is 
much difference between hay and hay, 
and between turnip and a turnip, and 
we must proceed carefully until we 
know our feed and animal. Now, sup- 
pose our cow comes in in April or May; 
she should not be immediately crowded 
to her capacity, for in the state of 
her system soon after calving, there is 
much danger, if — of producing 
fever. 

After a time we can take her in 
hand and see what she will do. Com- 
mence her high feed on roots—pars- 
nips, if you please—which have been 
left in the ground through the winter 
for that purpose; if these are not at 
hand, give her mangolds; these should 
always be kept for late spring feeding. 
Their saccharine matter is thus ccn- 
densed, and the roots made richer than 
in the fall. Round turnips are excel- 
lent feed, and, in fact, all our root 
crops are indispensable (without ensi- 
lage) for feeding dairy stock. It is sur- 
prising to me that so many farmers 
wholly neglect the cultivation of roots, 
for there is no feed, unless it is corn 
ensilage, that compares with them in 
cheapness, or is, all things considered, 
so good. Roots promote the health of 
the cattle, increase the flow of? milk, 
the roundness of muscle, and fat. 

In England and Holland the feeding 
of roots is universal; and it would be 
impossible for their dairy and stock 
farmers to get on without them. This 
can be seen at a glance, by referring 
to the given formula—100 pounds of 
hay is equivalent to 200 pounds of po- 
tatoes. Now an acre of land that will 
produce 6000 pounds of hay will 
produce 18,000 pounds of potatoes; 
that is, one acre in potatoes will keep 
as much stock as three acres of hay. 
With mangolds or turnips, the differ- 
ence is much greater. The object with 
the dairy cow is to make her produce 
as much milk as possible, or to bring 
her to her highest natural flow. 

In the management of a dairy cow, 
tempt her to take as much food as her 
system will assimilate. To us, the cow 
is a machine—a peculiar and delicate 
one, to be sure, but yet a machine— 
to manufacture hay, grain, reots and 
meal into milk. She should, if possi- 








ble, be freely and largely fed, but ju- 


| diciously, and with great care, lest the 


machine be injured. Some farmers 
think that a poor cow, one low in 
flesh, gives more milk than if she were 
in high condition. This is wrong. 
Such animals do and must give poor 
milk, and less in quantity, for the sink- 
ing system is to be maintained and it 
must take the best of the food, and 
it cannot go to milk. In most locali- 
ties the dairy cow should come in in 
April or May; she will then come to 
her full flow of milk on the luxuriant 
grass of May and June. 

It is to be regretted that our farmers 
feed so little linseed meal to their 
cows, for it is the best feed to keep up 
the system and produce milk. This 
meal will not produce an extra quan- 
tity of butter, and is not especially de- 
sirable in the butter dairy; but for 
milk, and to sustain the system, it is 
the best of food, Potatoes are a special 
food for the butter cow, increasing 
both the quality and quantity. The 
largest yield of butter is produced 
when azotized and non-azotized mate- 
rials are in equal proportions in the 
food. Turnips increase the flow of 
milk, but not the quantity of butter. 
The same is true of cabbage. Cabbage 
is a most valuable feed for cows; and 
when we think of the enormous yield 
in tons that can be obtained on an 
acre, it is surprising that so few are 
raised for this purpose. 

Some farmers object to cabbage and 
turnips as food for dairy cows, because 
the milk and butter becomes flavored 
with these vegetables. This is true to 
a certain extent, but the difficulty can 
be completely avoided by feeding them 
immediately after milking, 

Soiling is a matter of great import- 
ance to dairymen, especially in the vi- 
cinity of cities where milk is sent to 
market. Soiling is feeding green fod- 
der, as grass, young corn, clover, etc., 
in the stable, rather than turn the 
cows to pasture, and has some advan- 
tages. First, it enables the dairyman 
to keep a greater number of cows on 
a given number of acres of land. 

By the use of the artificial grasses, 
or green corn, three acres will support 
more than seven in good pasture. This 
method gives more milk, for the ani- 
mals are quieter, and receive less an- 
noyance from flies and cowboys. Soil- 
ing also serves to increase largely the 
farmer’s manure bank. In Holland 
and Flanders this method is universal- 
ly adopted. In those countries no 
cows are seen in the fields, there are 
no fences, and the land is entirely 
given up to cultivation. 

The dairy room and the manner of 
making butter and cheese are subjects 
of the greatest importance, as all our 
labor and feed may be lost by misman- 
agement here. The milk room should 
be kept well ventilated, and constantly 
sweet and clean by the use of pure 
water; and especially if milk is spilled, 
it should be washed up immediately 
with fresh water. No matter how 
small the quantity, if allowed to soak 
into the floor and sour, it cannot be 
easily removed, and it is sufficient to 
taint the air and the milk in the room, 
though it may not be perceptible to the 
senses, D. W. THOMAS. 





BUILDING UP A DAIRY HERD. 





My experience in improving the 
dairy herd on the large dairy farm 
where the greater part of life was 
spent, may have some lessons for some 
of your readers. About twenty years 
ago my brother and myself bought the 
farm in partnership, and we worked 
the farm together until a few years 
ago. When we came in possession of 
our farm it was stocked with native 
or “serub” cattle, and the owner had 
for years used a scrub bull; in fact 
he had given the matter of improving 
his cows no attention whatever. 
Every year he had bought a cheap bull, 
then at the end of the season sold 
him for beef. The result of several 
years of this kind of breeding was the 
poorest lot of dairy cows that I ever 
knew. I was a young man then, and 
knew but little about the business of 
dairying, but my brother and I bought 
the farm and stock, and tried to make 
a living and pay the mortgage from 
the income of the cows. 

We soon learned something about 
the difference in cows. We found 
farmers who were making from two 
to three hundred pounds of butter per 
year, and from our cows we could 
make only one hundred pounds and 
give them the same care and feed as 
the farmer who made two hundred 
pounds. We began to consider the 
a of replacing our native cattle 





with thoroughbred cattle, and the 
choice of breed best adapted to our 
purpose. At that time the farmers in 
my locality were just beginning to ship 
milk to New York city and the price 
of milk then in the winter was four 
cents per quart. As we had ensilage 
to feed our cows, we decided we could 
make more money selling milk in the 
winter than making butter in the sum- 
mer, and that the breed best adapted 
to our purpose was the Holsteins. 

We could not afford to sell our na- 
tive cows and buy thoroughbreds, as 
the difference in the price was too 
great for us to pay. We finally ob- 
tained a few grade Holstein cows, and 
paid a neighbor for the service of a 
thoroughbred Holstein bull. In this 
way we got some fine calves. Our 
neighbors who were shipping milk 
were buying cows, but as the cows we 
wanted cost too much, we decided to 
raise them. We soon bought a thor- 
oughbred bull, and each year kept all 
the heifer calves from the best cows, 
feeding them on new milk for two or 
three weeks, then sometimes buying 
skim-milk of our neighbors who made 
butter, and later supplementing the 
milk with hay tea and linseed meal 
until they were old enough to live and 
grow on hay and grass. 

Our experience has been that it is 
more profitable to raise our cows, so 
we could make the selections in breed- 
ing we wished to, even if it cost us 
more to raise the calves than the farm- 
er who makes butter and has the skim- 
milk for them. In keeping a dairy of 
forty cows, I would raise eight or ten 
heifer calves from my best cows every 
year, and I want the cows served with 
bull from a cow also noted for her 
good qualities. It affords one greater 
pleasure to care for a fine herd of 
thoroughbred cows, and if they have 
been bred for the purpose for which 
you want them, by a process of se- 
lection extending through many years, 
it is evident they will be more profit- 
able. 

Our cows in the winter were fed hay 
in tae morning, grain at noon, and 
siege at night after milking. The 
grain ration we liked best is composed 
of two parts wheat bran and one part 
cottonseed meal, but we sometimes 
fed hominy and gluten, if we could 
reduce the cost of our milk by doing 
so. The stable is made very warm by 
double-boarding it with building paper 
between the boards. The outer boards 
were matched, planed and _ painted. 
One can sit and milk in the stable in 
the coldest day and not be uncomfort- 
able. My brother is now running the 
dairy farm, and I am living on my 
small farm in the village, where I 
keep, usually, one or two cows, to pro- 
vide milk and butter for family use. 

The cow which seems to be the best 
adapted to my purpose now is the Jer- 
sey. The well-bred Jersey is a tender 
cow, but I believe there is no other 
cow that will make so much butter 
fat from the same food, if her sur- 
roundings are right for her. My Jer- 
sey cow is paying me well this winter. 
I have made a very warm place for 
her by double-boarding a box stall in 
the barn. The warmth and sunlight 
from a large window make her very 
comfortable. I turn her loose in the 
stall during the day, but nights tie 
her to a manger on one side, where 
there is a floor sloping to a gutter. She 
will not be turned out of doors this 
winter. From my experience in dairy- 
ing, I believe this is the right way to 
get the most milk from the food con- 
sumed, 

Delaware Co., N. Y. W. H, JENKINS. 

(Our experience has been somew hat 
similar to the above. We have found 
it far better to raise our own COWS. 
But we also find it pays to secure as 
good a pure-bred bull as possible to use 
in the herd. 

When one is fairly started in the 








business of saving the heifer calves 
from those cows that are most profit- 
able it does not take long to accumu- 
late a herd of good dairy cows of one’s 
own raising. The work of weeding out 
and breeding up makes a practice that 
is of great value to the dairyman who 
takes pains and keeps his eyes open.— 
Ed.) 
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JAN. ‘99 


If the date on your name label is Jan ’99, 
or if there is no date, your subscription 
expires with the next copy. As we always 
stop sending The Michigan Farmer at end 
of time ordered, that will be the last num- 
ber which you will receive under your old 
subscription, ind to avoid missing any 
numbers your renewal should be sent at 
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The holiday season is again with 
us, and we hope every reader of The 
Farmer, and each household into 
which it enters, will have nothing to 
prevent the thorough enjoyment of its 
pleasures, and the season of good feel- 
ing which it brings. 

Looking back to the Christmas of 
one year ago, and what great changes 
have taken place in the hopes and 
aspirations of the nation. How thank- 
ful must every true American feel 
when he ponders over the occurrences 
of the past year, and how his heart 
must swell with pride over its mighty 
achievements. What great favor has 
been shown to us as a nation. How 
the people of the various states have 
been drawn together by the events of 
the past year, and what a glorious 
page has been written in the history 
of the Republic. What promise these 
grand achievements hold out for its 
future welfare and progress. It mat- 
ters not whether one is a native of 
Maine or Texas, Virginia or Oregon, 
and cherishes the warmest feeling of 
loyalty for his state, his principal 
glory to-day is that he is an American 
citizen. Before that thought state 
lines become dim, and sectional preju- 
dices disappear like mist before the 
morning sun. It is the same flag 
everywhere, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf, and never has it floated over a 
more united and prosperous people 
than on this memorable Christmas of 
1898. Have we not, therefore, abun- 
dant cause for devout thankfulness, 
and the right to wish one a heartfelt 
Merry Christmas.” 





IS THE IDLE RICH MAN A PUBLIC 
MENACE? 





A Mr. Samuel Posner, in an address 
before the Phoenix Club at Baltimore, 
Md., took the ground that an idle rich 
man is a public menace, and here are 
the reasons he gave for holding that 
opinion: 


“Good citizenship demands activity, 
thrift and integrity. Withdrawals from 
active business affect a city’s prosperity. 
Every dollar of capital withdrawn from 
active business hurts the community— 
hurts it in many ways. The example is 
the first and foremost injury. It dampens 
ambition and belittles enterprise. It re- 
tards progress, stifles prosperity and puts 
a premium on idleness. Every man who 
is physically and mentally sound and is 
idle shirks his duty to his _fellow-men, 
injures his busy neighbor and ignores his 
public responsibilities. No able-bodied 
man should so far forget his impostance 
to his home as to become a drone in his 
household. He should never forget for an 
instant that he is a oy and an impor- 
tant part, of the mighty host that 1s be- 
ing moved forward and upward in the 
great struggle for the commercial ad- 
vancement of his locality, his town, his 
state and his country. We must look for- 
ward first to the welfare of our own im- 
mediate surroundings, then to that of 
our friends, then our neighbors, then for 
our city, state and nation. Then, and not 
till then, are we fulfilling our public re- 
sponsibilities and our public duties as citi- 
zens.” 


Mr. Posner looks at this question 
from a totally different standpoint than 
others who have discussed it with 
reference to its effects upon the indus- 
trial interests of the masses. In fact, 
many of them have declared that it 
would be good policy for the law to 
require men who have gained a cer- 
tain amount of wealth, to withdraw 
from all business pursuits, so as to al- 
low those less fortunate greater oppor- 
tunities and less competition from their 
more fortunate competitors, These men 
have held that the building up of im- 
mense fortunes is a menace to the pub- 
lic welfare, and therefore that the 
government has a right to put a stop 
to the further accumulation of wealth 
so soon as the individual secures an 
amount sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of himself and those dependent 
upon him. That is the other side of 
the subject from the one adopted by 
Mr. Posner. 

In considering both sides of this 
question, it seems to us that Mr. Pos- 
ner’s assertions are entirely too broad 
and general to be generally accepted. 
In many instances the idle rich man 
is one who, by years of close attention 
to business and great self-denial, has 
accumulated what he deems sufficient 
wealth for his needs. He has known 
nothing but work. To him life repre- 
sented nothing but a continued strug- 
gle to acquire money until he withdrew 
from its pursuit. He has not availed 
himself of the opportunities afforded 
for recreation and observation, His 
intense application to business has pre- 
vented him from knowing much of the 
outside world or its people. He con- 
cludes to work less and mingle more 
with the people; to enjoy the leisure 
and repose which a life of toil has se- 
cured for him. How is such a map a 
menace to the public welfare? Is it 
not the goal toward which every ambi- 
tious young man is striving? And has 
not all advice to young men had the 
object in view of teaching them the 
necessity of hard work and self-denial 
in early life, that in later years they 
might be released from the necessity 
of laboring? Yet, Mr. Posner appar- 
ently recognizes no distinction between 
the rich loafer and the man who, by 
strenuous exertion and perseverance, 
has raised himself to a position where 
he need no longer work to secure the 
means of existence. 

There is another point to be consid- 
ered in this connection. The rich man 
may withdraw himself personally from 
business enterprises, but his capital re- 
mains. It works for him, and in doing 
so is an efficient aid to enterprise, and 
a boon to those who haye the ability 
to use it successfully. He cannot 
withdraw it without he is content to 
live upon the principal, and see it dwin- 





dle from day to day. We never knew 
any rich men who were willing to do 
this, 

It is all right to urge the necessity 
of work upon every one. Work is at 
once man’s curse and his greatest op- 
portunity. To the man who dreads it, 
and goes to his daily task with slow 
and laggard steps, work will be looked 
upon as a curse. To him who goes to 
his tasks joyfully, with his mind inter- 
ested in performing them in the best 
possible manner, work is his greatest 
opportunity. But when the time for 
leisure comes, as it does to all, why 
should he prove a public wnenace? In 
our view his success, and the results 
it has given him, ure a promise and an 
inspiration for the young men who are 
pushing their way upward in the bat- 
tle of life. We would like to see more 
of such men in every community. 





BUSINESS OF .THE CANALS. 





The great canals of the world and 
the growth of the business passing 
through them are discussed in a series 
of tables just published by the Treas- 
ury Bureau of Statistics in its latest 
issue of the summary of commerce 
and finance. The figures given show 
the great importance of the American 
canal system to the producing interests 
as well as to the internal and foreign 
commerce of the country. In the sum- 
mary referred to the business of the 
Suez canal, the Kaiser Wilhelm canal, 
the St. Mary’s Falls, the Welland and 
New York canals, and incidentally the 
commerce passing through the Detroit 
River are given in detail for a term of 
years and thus presents statistical data 
convenient for those desiring to study 
the question of ship canals connecting 
great bodies of water. 

The Suez canal shows a net tonnage 
of 6,576_tons in 1869, its first year, 436,- 
609 in 1870, over 1,000,000 in 1872, 
more than 2,000,000 in 1875 and a 
steady increase until 1891, when the 
figures reached 8,698,777, since which 
time there has been comparatively lit- 
tle change, the figures for 1897 being 
slightly below those of 1896, but 33 per 
cent in excess of those of 1887, and 
more than three times those of 1877. 

The Kaiser Wilhelm canal, which 
has been in operation but three years, 
shows an increase of 50 per cent in that 
period in the tonnage passing through 
it, that of the first year after its open- 
ing being 1,505,983 and that for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1898, 
2,469,795. 

The St. Mary’s Falls canal, connect- 
ing Lake Superior with the lower lakes, 
shows a more rapid gain than the 
Suez. The freight tonnage passing 
through St. Mary’s Falls canal in 1881 
is given at 1,567,741, reaching more 
than 3,000,000 tons in 1885, more than 
5,000,000 in 1887, more than 7,000,000 
in 1889, more than 9,000,000 in 1890, 
more than 11,000,000 in 1892, more than 
13,000,000 in 1894 and more than 18,- 
009,000 in 1897. Incidentally the freight 
tonnage passing through the Detroit 
River, which connects Lakes Superior, 
Michigan and Huron with Erie and On- 
tario, is shown to have increased from 
9,009.000 tons in 1873 to 23,900,520 in 
1896, an increase in that time of 200 per 
cent, while the increase in the regis- 
tered tonnage through St. Mary’s Falls 
canal alone in that time is from 204,- 
446 to 17,619,933. 

The Welland canal tables show that 
the quantity of freight passed through 
that canal in 1880 was 819,934 tons, and 
in 1896, 1,279,987, though comparing 
1896 with 1872, 1873 and 1874, no in- 
crease is found, the figures of 1872 be- 
ing 1,333,104 and those of 1873, 1,506,- 
484, while the tons passed from United 


States ports to United States ports 


through the Welland canal fell from 
748,557 in 1874 to 653,213 in 1896. 

The New York canal tables show a 
steady decrease since 1880 in the tons 





of merchandise carried to tide water, 
The number of tons of freight carried 
to tide water on the New York canals 
in 1880 was 4,067,402, in 1890, 3,024,765 
and in 1897, 1,878,216, while all other 
canals mentioned as above indicated 
show large gains in business mean- 
time. 

The reduction of freight rates, es- 
pecially on the Great Lakes and by rail 
in competition with the lakes and their 
canals is also shown by a series of 
tables. These show a material reduc- 
tion in freight rates between Chicago 
and New York, whether carried by lake 
and rail, lake and canals or by all rail, 
though the reduction where carried by 
the all-water route of lake and canals 
is greater than in cases where a part 
or all of the transportation is by rail. 
The average rates per bushel for wheat 
from Chicage to New York by lake and 
canal were in 1877, 11.24¢c per bushel; 
in 1887, 8.5¢c, and in 1897, 4.25c. In 
the combination of lake and rail 
freights the rates fell from 15.8¢ per 
bushel in 1877 to 12¢ in 1887 and 7.37¢ 
in 1897, while the all-rail freights fell 
from 20.3¢ per bushel in 1877 to 15.74¢ 
in 1887 and 12.32¢ in 1897. 





A UNITED COUNTRY. 





The visit of President McKinley, and 
several members of his cabinet, to the 
Atlanta Exposition, and afterwards to 
a number of southern cities, mark a 
distinct era in the relations of the 
various states and sections to each 
other. The change in sentiment un- 
doubtedly has been the growth of 
years, but it required such an emer- 
gency as the war with Spain to give 
emphasis and _ expression to this 
change, and show how distinctly na- 
tional the sentiment of the country 
has become. State lines no longer 
mark the divergence of interests and 
sentiment, and while citizens may take 
pride in the achievements and progress 
of their states, sections, or cities, there 
is a distinctly national feeling that 
pervades every community, and pro- 
claims the fact that the country to-day 
is more united than at any time since 
the declaration of independence. 

The address of President McKinley 
at Atlanta is worthy of record for its 
expressions of praise and admiration 
of the heroic men who gave the nation 
victory in the late war, and how that 
struggle has unified and nationalized 
public sentiment, and cemented more 
strongly the bonds which hold the 
states together in the Union. We give 
the greater portion of his address: 


Under hostile fire on a foreign soil, fight- 
ing in a common cause, the memory of 
old disagreements has faded into history. 
From camp and campaign there come the 
magic healing which has closed ancient 
wounds and effaced their scars. For 
this result every American patriot wili 
forever rejoice. It is no small indemnity 
for the cost of the war. 

This government has proved itself in- 
vincible in the recent war, and out of 
it has come a nation which wili remain 
indivisible for ever more. No worthier 
contributions have been made in patriot- 
ism and in men than by the people of 
these southern states. When at last the 
opportunity came they were eager to 
meet it, and with promptness responded 
to the call of country. 

Intrusted with the able leadership o7 
men dear to them, who had marched 
with their fathers under another flag, 
now fighting under the old flag again, 
they have gloriously helped to defend its 
spotless folds and added new luster to 
its skining stars. 

That flag has been planted in two hemi- 
spheres and there it remains, the symbol 
of liberty and law, of peace and progress. 
Who will withdraw it from the people, 
over whom it floats in protecting folds? 
Who will haul it down? 

We could have avoided all the difficul- 
ties that lie across the pathway of the 
nation if a few months ago we had coldly 
ignored the piteous appeals of the starv- 
ing and oppressed inhabitants of Cuba. 
If we had blinded ourselves to our suf- 
fering neighbors, the issue of territorial 
expansion in the Antilles and the East 
Indies would not have been raised. 

But, could we have justified such a 
coursa? Is there any one who would de- 
clare another to have been the better 
course? With less humanity and less 
courage on our part the Spanish flag, in- 
stead of the Stars and Stripes, would 
still be floating at Cavite, at Ponce, and 
at Santiago, and a ‘chance in the race of 
life’ would be wanting to millions of hu- 
man beings who to-day call this nation 
noble, and who, I trust, will live to call 
it blessed. 

Thus far we have done our supreme 
duty. Shall we now, when the victory 
won in war is written in the treaty of 
peace and the civilized world applauds 
and waits in expectation, turn timidly 
away from the duties imposed upon the 
country by its own great deeds? 
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And when the mists fade and we’ see 
with clearer vision, may we not go forth 
rejoicing in a strength which has been 
employed solely for humanity and always 
been tempered with justice and mercy, 
confident of our ability to meet the exi- 
gencies which awiit us, because confi- 
dent that our course is one of duty and 
our cause that of right? 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 








The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue has announced in a decision 
that releases of mortgages, and deeds 
of trust considered as mortgages, are 
exempt from the stamp tax under the 
war revenue act, no matter in what 
form they are exeeuted, whether with 
the solemnity of a deed, certificate or 
satisfaction, or simply as an entry of 
satisfaction on the margin of the 
record book in which the released 
mortgage or deed of trust is recorded. 

* * * 


A report from the Pacific Coast 
states that five large ships are now in 
process of construction for the 
Chinese, Japanese, and Philippine 
trade. Each of these ships is over 400 
feet long, will have a speed capacity 
of 400 miles a day or over. It is also 
said that the demand for ships on the 
coast is far beyond the capacity of the 
shipyards to supply. This boom in 
shipbuilding is the result of the broad- 
ening out of the foreign policy of the 
government. 

* * * 

The attorney-general and the courts 
have decided that under the war 
revenue law, the senders of tele- 
grams should pay the tax. Perhaps 
the express companies are expecting 
that this decision will place the re- 
sponsibility of affixing the revenue 
stamp upon express parcels, but so long 
as those companies do business under 
a Michigan charter the legislature can 
make the rules under which they are 
taxed. 

* * &* 

Michigan beet sugar, manufactured 
at Bay City, is being sold in Chicago, 
and its appearance on the market has 
given the sugar trust a severe shock. 
It is rumored an attempt will be made 
to bring the Bay City factory into the 
trust, but we doubt this. The trust, 
when it finds that four or five other 
factories are likely to be doing busi- 
ness in this State next season, and 
that New York and Illinois are also 
likely to add a number more to the list, 
will conclude that it will not pay to 
buy up concerns which are likely to 
be replaced by others as soon as they 
have been secured. This is the legiti- 
mate and most effective method of 
knocking out a trust—make the busi- 
ness too large for it to handle. About 
that time the trust will conclude to go 
out of business. 

* * 

The results of agrarian agitation in 
Germany, by which importations of 
agricultural products, especially meats, 
have been either prohibited, or placed 
under such stringent restrictions as to 
cut off the supply very materially, is 
seen in the following paragraph taken 
from the London Meats Trade Journal: 
“The German newspapers every day 
refer to the high price of meat in the 
country, and complain of the stringent 
regulations governing the import of 
cattle. This state of affairs has great- 
ly stimulated the consumption of horse 
flesh in towns. It now appears that to 
supply the poor man’s craving for ani- 
mal food dogs are being slaughtered 
in various towns of the empire. Slaugh- 
ter houses where dogs are prepared for 
human food have been established at 
Chemnitz, Leipsicv, Dresden, Breslau, 
Halle, and other centers. In Dresden 
dog flesh is said to cost about 3d or 
31d per lb.” Laws so stringent as to 
compel people to live on the meat of 
horses and dogs, or go without, are the 
essence of official tyranny, and we can 
only wonder that a liberty loving peo- 
ple like the Germans have ever sub- 
mitted to them. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THEM? 


The subscriptions of several thousands 
of our readers will expire with our next 
week’s issue and among these are many 
old subscribers and many new ones that 


have taken The Michigan Farmer for a 
short time only, but we hope that the 
paper has made permanent friends of all. 
When you can zet The Michigan Farmer 
52 weeks for only 60 cents, can you afford 
to be without it? Can you not look over 
your past subscription and find some one 
copy that has alone been worth much 
more than 60 cents to you? Is it not good 
business policy to ys your support to 
the paper that offefs to you the agents’ 





commissions and prizes when all you have 
to do is to send your own order insteac f 
having the agent do it? Does it not pay 
you to keep in touch with progressive and 
practical people as The Michigan Farmer 
will keep you? 








WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 





Senator Mason, of Illinois, has an- 
nounced his championship of the pos- 
tal savings bank and of pure food 
regulation. “I am especially interest- 
ed,” said he, talking on the subject, 
“in two matters of general legislation, 
namely, the bill establishing a postal 
savings bank system, and a resolution 
providing for investigation of the 
adulteration of food products. We are 
the only civilized people in the world 
who are not protected in the matter 
of food adulteration, and this bill af- 
fects all articles of food subject to 
such adulteration. Our tea, coffee, 
vinegar, and spices, and at least fifty 
per cent. of everything that goes on 
our tables is adulterated. Some of it 
is deleterious to health and life and 
all of it is fraudulent. This resolution 
has been favorably reported and I hope 
to see its passage.” 

The advantage of getting informa- 
tion concerning the agriculture of the 
hew island possessions of the United 
States, through those qualified by train- 
ing to obtain the same, is obvious. 
Lieutenant A. P, Hain, instructor in 
the agricultural branch of the Univer- 
sity of California, who is now sta- 
tioned with one of the California regi- 
ments at Manila, has been officially de- 
tailed to conduct an investigation into 
the agricultural resources of the Philip- 
pines, and to make a report of the re- 
sult to the government at Washington, 

The central government and the 
various states are working in close and 
profitable co-operation in agricultural 
investigation and experimentation. 
Director A. C. True, of the Experiment 
Stations of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, states that as a rule the agricul- 
tural experiment stations all over the 
country are working more thoroughly 
and efficiently for the benefit of Ameri- 
can agriculture than ever before. The 
appropriation by Congress of $720,000 
for the support of the stations last year 
was supplemented by over $400,000 
State funds. 

There has been considerable progress 
during the past year in the more com- 
p:ete organization of courses of in- 
struction in agriculture in our col- 
leges and universities. The time has 
come when, other things being equal, 
the farmer who has had a good scien- 
tific course in agriculture as a part of 
his education, has a decided advantage 
in gaining a livelihood from the soil. 
With a view to securing more efficient 
teaching in the several branches of 
agriculture, the general subject is be- 
ing divided and a number of colleges 
now have separate divisions of plant 
production, animal husbandry, dairy- 
ing, ete. 

The situation in Germany as relates 
to the importations of American agri- 
cultural products, while by no means 
reassuring at the present time, is lia- 
ble to undergo a great change almost 
any day, when the masses of the Ger- 
man people awake to the true condi- 
tion of affairs. Germany aspires to be 
a great manufacturing nation, in fact, 
she already is such—the strongest on 
the continent of Europe—and she has, 
within the past few years cut in heav- 
ily on tho trade of Great Britain. Be- 
ing this, a great and growing manufac- 
turing country, with her comparatively 
limited area and large population, she 
cannot expect to be a great agricul- 
tural country, nor is she. Whereas 
agriculture and manufacturing go hand 
in hand in the United States with its 
vast productive area, the farmer sell- 
ing his products to the factory hand or 
other laborer, the situation is different 
in Germany. Political economy teaches 
that the cheapest manufacture is pos- 
sible where is the cheapest food and 
cheap living for operatives, and Ger- 
many cannot produce food products 
cheaply, as compared with other coun- 
tries, especially the United States. It 
is quite evident therefore, that when 
the German nation realizes that in 
order to build up her manufactures to 
compete with the world, she must have 
the cheapest food possible, and that 
good and wholesome food can be pur- 
chased from the United States cheaper 
than her own farmers can possibly 
raise it, agrarian interests will be sac- 
rificed and. the products of America ad- 
mitted more freely into the country’s 
daily consumption. 

The promoters of the Binghamton 
Beet Sugar Co., N. Y., are much grati- 
fied with the results of the first year’s 
trial of the new industry. Mr. J. H. 
Rodgers, the president, says: ‘“We are 
making analyses of every crop of beets 
received from the various farmers and 
the average of these is very satisfac- 
tery indeed. We can grow beets that 





are rich in sugar, and as high in purity 
as they can be produced in France and 
Germany, and the crop is a profitable 
one to our farmers. With suitable 
land they cannot afford not to grow 
beets as soon as they learn how best 
to cultivate them. We will distribute 
this year among them about $100,000, 
every penny of which is for a crop for 
which they have heretofore received 
not a cent. The factory is turning out 
about twenty tons per day.” 
GUY E. MITCHELL. 


OBJECTS TO THE SUGAR BOUNTY. 








To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

Being a farmer I have read with in- 
terest the two articles on sugar from 
Dr. Kedzie and Clinton D. Smith. Now, 
is this: the right way to figure it: For 
one ton of beets that will make 240 
Ibs. of sugar the factory pays $4, and 
the State pays the factory $2.40 
bounty, and the United States pays it 
in tariff $2.40—protection—leaving the 
factory 80 cents for taking one ton of 
beets. But if the ton of beets will 
make 280 lbs. of sugar the factory pays 
$4.50, the State pays the factory $2.80 
bounty, and the United States $2.80 
protection, leaving the factory $1.10 for 
taking a ton of beets. 

Now, Mr, Editor, 1 think the factory 
ought to be satisfied if the sugar eaters 
and taxpayers paid for the beets and 
no more. 


Hadley, Mich. GROWLER. 





RENEW NOW. 





Reader, if you have not already re- 
newed your subscription to The Michi- 
gan Farmer for the next year there is 
only one more issue due you. We call 
special attention to the fact that it is 
our invariable rule to stop every sub- 
scription to this paper when time paid 
for expires. We feel, sincerely, that 
every present reader is a friend and in 
a manner a member of our great fam- 
ily, and we shall dislike very much to 
remove any of the names from our list. 
So let us hear from you at once with 
only 60 cents and your paper will come 
to you without interruption. We also 
request each to send us one or more 
new names along with your own. 





J. M., of Sanilac county, asks the 
following question: “If the prosecu- 
tion of the oleomargarine butter mak- 
ers and vendors get a judgment 
against them on the plea mentioned in 
Farmer of December 10, is not the 
farmer who colors his butter equally 
liable?’ It seems not under the law. 
The farmer does not color his butter to 
enable him to sell it for anything else, 
while the oleo manufacturer does. If 
the farmer was coloring his butter 
with the intention of selling it as a 
more valuable product, thus deceiving 
the purchaser, he would be liable to 
punishment under the law. However, 
the distinction is a fine one, and as to 
its justice we must leave it for the 
courts to determine. 





EASY TO GET. 





Truitt, Mich., Dec. 12, 1898. 
Editor Michigan Farmer: 

My subscription expires January 1, 1899. 
I cannot get along without The Farmer, 
so I send you four new subscribers with 
my own renewal. Think I will get two or 
three more soon. 

¥ours truly, 
JAMES M. TRUITT. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan, 


Albion college trustees have decided to 
establish two new chairs of instruction, 
pedagogy and physical culture. 

J. C. Joiner, owner and publisher of the 
Hillsdale Standard, died suddenly in 
Quincy last Saturday night. 

Atty.-Gen. Maynard has advised Food 
Commissioner Grosvenor that he can pros- 
ecute under existing laws those who adul- 
terate oleomargarine by coloring it. 

Capitalists from New York and Boston 
have organized a new mining company at 
Houghton. It has a capital of $2,500,000. 

The $200,000 necessary to establish a 
sugar factory at Benton Harbor has been 
raised and work on the buildings will be- 
gin shortly after the holidays. 

Michigan’s second beet sugar factory, 
which is to be built at’West Bay City, 
promises to be in process of erection soon. 
A soliciting committee is busy making 
gontracts with farmers for growing the 
beets needed. 

Henry A. Chapin, the millionaire mine 
owner, and probably the wealthiest man 
in Michigan, died at his home in Niles last 
friday night. His fortune is variously es- 
timated at $10,000,000 to $30,000,000. He was 
85 years old, and had lived in this State 
since 1836. 

After several days’ hard work, ice- 
crushers succeeded in releasing a big 
fleet imprisoned by ice-floes at the mouth 
of Detroit river and in the north channel 
of Lake Erie last Monday. At one time 
25 vessels were fast in the ice, constituting 
the largest and most valuable fleet ever 
known to become icebound, 


General, 


It is reported from Hayti that the pres- 
ident of San. Domingo was assassinated 
last week. 

It is stated that the text of the peace 
treaty will net be made public at present, 
but it will be submitted to the Senate im- 
mediately after the holiduy recess. 


The Philippine insurgents are said to be 
demanding, for the release of Spanish 
prisoners now in their hands, the $20,090,000 
b ee Spain is to receive from the United 
states. 


A new naval station is to be established 
at Havana soon after the first of the year. 
Station ships will be assigned, Spain’s 
floating dry-dock will be bought and the 
station placed on equal footing with the 
large navy yards in the United States. 


Calvin Stewart Brice, the well-known 
financier and former United States sena- 
tor from Ohio, died of pneumonia at his 
New York home on Thursday of last 
week. He was only 53 years'of age. His 
remains were interred at his old home—- 
Lima, Qhio. 

The American Tin Plate Company, 
which is said to be a gigantic trust, was 
incorporated under the laws of New Jer- 
sey last week, and will begin corporate 
existence with the new year. This corpo- 
ration is said to centrol 9 per cent of the 
tin plate mills in this country. Its capital 
stock is $50,000,000. 

The French government has signified its 
acceptance of the proposed monument to 
Gen. Lafayette, to be paid for by Ameri- 
can school children, and will donate a site 
opposite the Louvre gallery, near Gam- 
betta’s monument, for its erection in Paris 
in 190. The American commission has re- 
ceived $50,000, principally from -children, 
and the project is an assured success. _ 


A few of the most radical opposers of 
the expansion policy met in Boston re- 
cently and formed a so-called Anti-Im- 
perialist League. ‘The list of vice-presi- 
dents contains the names of well-known 
men, the majority of whom have been 
more or less prominent in the past. 
Among them are John Sherman, John G. 
Carlisle, Bishop Potter, Grover Cleveland, 
Andrew Carnegie, Gov, Pingree, George F. 
Edmunds, Samuel Gompers, Herbert My- 
rick and Carl Schurz. 


Senator Mason, of Illinois, has intro- 
duced a resolution directing the commit- 
tee on agriculture to inquire into legisla- 
tion pending before the German reichstag, 
calculated to prohibit the importation into 
Germany of American sausages and other 
meat products, and directing the commit- 
tee, should the legislation become law, to 
report immediately a bill to require the 
inspection of sugars, meats, wines and 
other food products which are imported 
into this country from Germany. 


JOS. HORNE & CO. 


AFTER tu: HOLIDAYS 


That’s when you may revel in bar- 
gains. It is our custom immediately 
after the Holidays to mark down 
everything preparatory to in-coming 





spring goods. 

We are not going to tell you here, 
in fact we can’t, of what these bar- 
gains are; but you can rest assured 
that if you are holding off to purchase 
a new dress, either of wool or silk 
fabric, that you will realize a very 
great saving by writing to us at once 
and asking us for samples of our 
marked down goods. 

A word of caution: In these sales 
the rush for bargains is tremendous, 
and as there is a buying public con- 
nected with our store by steam and 
street car line of over eight hundred 
thousand people, it will be necessary 
for you living at a distance to be 
quite smart in getting in your orders. 

We shall keep you posted on prices, 
but the difference in time between 
issues of this paper is considerable. 
Therefore write us at once. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
SAVE THE REPUBLIC. 


To learn how to remonstrate ef- 
fectually against the fatal policy of 
extending United States sovereignty 
over the Philippines, involving alarge 
standing army, greatly increased tax- 
ation and disaster to American liber- 
ties and industries, address Secretary 
Anti-Imperialist League, Washing- 


ton, D.C. . 
BE QUICK, 
The Danger Is Imminent, 
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The fyousebolb. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. EULA E. ROCK- 
WooD. 








We should be pleased to have any of our read- 
ers who take an interest in household topics 
send in their views and opinions upon any sub- 
ject which is under discussion, or which they 
wish discussed. The invitation is general, and 
we hope to see it accepted by many. Address 
all letters for The Household to Mrs. Ella E. 
Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 


WHEN CHRISTMAS COMES. 


Have you any grudge you'd like to pay! 

Any wrong laid up from a by-gone day? 

Gather them all now, and lay them away 
When Christmas comes. 








sou * =" pameae are heavy to carry, my 

riend, 

And life is short from beginning to end! 

Be kind to yourself, leave nothing to mend 
When Christmas comes. 


Do you know some fellow stranded and 
poor, 
As good as you, but with much to endure? 
Do not forget him, however obscure, 
When Christmas comes. 


Are there not some little ones, fair and 
eweet, 
Who know not as yet what they have to 
t 


meet? 
Perhaps with joy you could make their 
hearts beat, 
When Christmas comes. 


.Any cloud you can lift from hearts of 
care? 


Any kind word needed—try to be there, 
And alwaysadd help te sympathy’s prayer 
When Christmas comes. 


Fear not, my friend, giving more than 
your due, 
Remember the gift presented to you 
In the long ago, and try to be true 
When Christmas comes. 
. —William Lytle. 


HOMB CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








TEN DAYS IN THE UPPER PENINSULA. 

Dear friends, your editor herewith 
extends to you Christmas greeting, and 
trusts that in every home where The 
Farmer goes there will be joy, peace 
and good cheer on this most blessed 
day. May all the stockings be filled to 
their tops and the board be spread with 
the good things of this world. In the 
midst of our own plenty let’s not for- 
get those not so fortunately situated, 
and may each of us be enabled to do a 
little to bring cheer to the homes of 
the needy. 

xs + * 

I have just returned from a ten days 
trip to the Upper Peninsula, where I 
have been doing institute work. It was 
my first visit to that part of the State, 
and I can truly say a strong impres- 
sion of its possibilities has been left on 
my mind. 

We do not recognize the fact that 
the great north region has agricultural 
advantages, most of us believing it to 
be given over to mining operations and 
lumbering. Yet in several counties 
there are fine farms, with good build- 
ings, orchards, etc., which vie with our 
lower sections in the production of 
fruits, vegetables, live stock, dairy prod- 
ucts and grains. Of the field crops 
corn is the only one they have no cer- 
tainty of successfully cultivating, the 
seasons generally being too short for 
it’s maturity, and that difficulty is not 
found in all parts of the peninsula. 

I brought home with me some of the 
handsomest apples I have ever seen, 
which were grown there. It is simply 
astonishing to one from the southern 
part of the State to learn what excel- 
lent crops can be grown upon those 
new farms, and a more enthusiastic 
set of farmers and their wives cannot 
be found anywhere. 

Of course there is much unimproved 
land, and mining and lumbering are 
still the chief industries. Many of the 
farmers go into the woods during the 
winter, and farm it during the sum- 
mer. When the timber is cleared 
away the land begins to be cultivated 
and eventually much of that broad 
area will be dotted with farm houses 
and barns. 

There are a good many women up 
there who read the Household, too, and 
I received manya hearty handclasp, ac- 
companied with cheering words of ap- 
preciation. Now that the price of The 
Farmer has been reduced to such a 
small figure we expect greatly to en- 
large our acquaintance all around. 

* * a 


While I was absent from home a 
great bundle of letters accumulated. 
Many of these were in regard to 
Christmas, and while it is too late to 
make all of them available for the use 
of our readers this year we shall use 
them from time to time, as the gift 
season is not confined to the holidays 
alone, The birthdays are to be re- 
membered also, and hints along this 
line are appropriate at any time. 





A CHRISTMAS LETTER. 


I fear I come too late to be of much 
service in the matter of suggesting 
Christmas gifts, but want to tell of 
one way in which we have spent sev- 
eral Christmas mornings. 

When “dem doubles,” as our Dutch 
boy used to call the twin babies, final- 
ly outgrew the period which finds in- 
tense delight in a fat stocking, more 
thought was required to make the dis- 
tribution of gifts a happy informal oc- 
easion. 

Several times we have adopted the 
plan of hiding the presents, with most 
gratifying results. Each article was 
neatly tied in paper and marked with 
the name of the person for whom it 
was intended, and the greater part of 
Christmas Eve would be spent in slyly 
depositing these mysterious packages 
in odd corners all over the lower floor. 
Next morning when the chores were 
doné at the barn and the house in or- 
der, the grand march began. Some- 
times the hunt would occupy two 
hours or more and what a frolic it 
was! Conspiracy ran high and the 
more incongruous the hiding place the 
greater the fun. One year the mother 
found a set of new dishes under the 
hired man’s bed, and a pair of slippers 
in the steamer. 

This year festivities must be devised 
which may take place in the dear in- 
valid’s room, for our soldier boy wants 
a finger in all the family pies. 

The two little nephews have “moth- 
erly” hearts and are to be treated to a 
pair of homemade cloth dolls, too good 
natured to resent the ill-treatment they 
are likely to receive. It is very easy 
to cut a pattern. Fill with sawdust 
and insert a small stick long enough 
to reach from the bottom of the body 
to the top of the head, and so furnish 
the necessary. amount of backbone. 

Pretty little booklets can be made 
at home. Get some sheets of bristol 
board, cut about six inches square and 
copy on these some new poem or an old 
favorite, or a series of quotations. Cut 
two covers, slightly larger, from deli- 
cately tinted pulp board and fasten at 
the back with narrow ribbon or silk 
cord. If one is clever with the brush 
or pen, these may be prettily decor- 
ated, but as nature overlooked my 
need of such talent I have used in- 
stead sprays of flowers carefully cut 
from the colored plates of seed cata- 
logues. You would scarcely believe 
they could be so pretty. 

If one has small engravings which 
are not valuable enough to frame 
they may be carefully mounted on bris- 
tol board of a heavy quality and 
framed in a two-inch band of pulp 
board. A half-inch ribbon of some har- 
monizing shade should be fastened at 
the upper corners and tied in a bow to 
hang the picture. 

Dressing sacks are easily made as 
they require little fitting. The back 
may be laid in watteau plaits and the 
fronts gathered at the neck, or the 
fullness may be gathered into a yoke. 
They should fall at least six ipches be- 
low the waist. Heavy outing flannel, 
cotton or wool eider-down, flannel, al- 
most any soft cloth will do for the ma- 
terial. 

Black India linen at ten cents a yard 
makes very pretty aprons for elderly 
ladies. Cross stitch the hem and band 
with colored wash cotton or silk. 

Sometimes the busy housekeeper ap- 
preciates most some article of wearing 
apparel which she finds so little time 
to make for herself. I know at pres- 
ent I wish most decidedly that some 
kindly disposed relative would bestow 
on me a set of kitchen aprons. 

The great art of making Christmas 
presents is to send a gift which will 
be peculiarly appropriate and _ will 
carry with it not the faintest sense of 
obligation. 

A Merry Christmas to all the House- 
hold band. 

Battle Creek. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Vv. I. M. 








In response to our editor’s invita- 
tion to make, some suggestions in re- 
gaurd to Christmas presents, I will say 
that a very useful, as well as accept- 
able gift is a photograph holder. It is 
made from a long piece of felt, pinked 
aJl around, and with slanting slits cut 
just right to hold the corners of the 
pictures. When filled it is folded over 
and over and tied with ribbons. This 
is especially nice for the members of 
the family who are away from home 
a portion of the time and wish to take 
pictures with them. One would need 
to have a pattern to cut one of these 
holders from, in order to be sure that 
it was right. 





I am making needle pads for the 
little girls of the family. I cut five or 
six leaves from flannel, ladies’ cloth, 
or any all-wool goods, using a variety 
ef colors. They are shaped something 
like this: Cut an oblong circle four 
and one-half inches long by three and 
one-half wide. ‘Then cut off one-half 
inch at one end. This is the top of 
the bottom leaf. Grade the remaining 
leaves upward, each leaf being about 
a seam’s width smaller than the one 
below it. Work each leaf with a but- 
tonhole stitch in bright colors, fasten 
them together at the top with a bind- 
ing of ribbon or silk, and add a loop 
of ribbon to hang it by. This makes 
the little maid independent of her 


mother’s needle book. 
M. A. S. 


SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN 
TO MAKE. 








The average child takes a great deal 
more pleasure in making Christmas 
presents to give to friends than in 
having them bought “already made,” 
and with a little assistance from some 
older person there are quite a number 
of pretty and useful articles that they 
can make. I will give you some hints 
from our own experience. 

Many of the magazines and papers 
send out colored pictures, and from 
these can be made very pretty calen- 
dars. 

We went to a furniture store and 
bought some of the heavy cardboard 
matting used in framing pictures. We 
took the pieces just as they had been 
cut out—some were in panel shape and 
some square. One long panel I cut in 
two, making two shorter ones. Then 
bring out your colored pictures. 
Select one suitable for the shape of 
your card, cut out the figures and 
paste them on. One very pretty 
one we made was a flight of blue- 
birds. The birds were cut out sep- 
arately and arranged diagonally across 
the card. If you are good at lettering 
you can put a quotation across the up- 
per blank corner about the flight of 
time, and on the lower one, your calen- 
dar. These we take from the advertis- 
ing calendars. Straighten the wires at 
the back of the card, make correspond- 
ing holes with a strong needle in your 
card, transfer the leaves, clinch the 
wires at the back as they were before, 
and there you are. 

Sachet bags are always in order and 
nice to keep in your handkerchief and 
ribbon boxes. Nearly every scrap-bag 
contains suitable material. White lawn, 
the hem edged with a bit of lace, the 
bag stuffed with pink cotton and tied 
with pink ribbon, makes very dainty 
ones, and are not too hard for little fin- 
gers to make. The satchet powder is 
sprinkled in the cotton. 

One little girl is making an “every- 
day muffler for Papa.” This is made 
of a square of soft tan cashmere. The 
hem is basted for her, and she is learn- 
ing to put in her stitches straight and 
even. 

A word now to the mothers. Take 
time to help the little ones plan and 
make things. They are learning more 
lessons than one, and not the least of 
these is the giving of their own time 
and work for the happiness of others. 

And do not forget that separate table 
for the little ones when you plan your 
Christmas dinner. If I have time be- 
fore Christmas I will tell you about the 
table cur children had last year. 


MRS. V. N. 
(This letter, along with a number of 


others, came too late to be available 
before Christmas work was completed. 
We hope our correspondent will come 
again.—Ed.) 





HYACINTHS. 





Nothing can surpass the exquisite 
beauty of the hyacinth. Its spikes of 
rich waxen bloom, so graceful, so deli- 
cate, and so deliciously fragrant, com- 
ing at the dawn of the growing season, 
are a revelation and inspire us with 
new joys and new hopes.. 

A bed of these flowers displaying our 
national colors—red, white and blue— 
is gorgeous in appearance, makes the 
air redolent with sweet perfume, and 
is a charming object to everyone who 
sees it. . 

But it is not only as outdoor plants 
that hyacinths are valuable. Potted in 
Soil or placed in glasses or bowls of 
water, they grow admirably, almost 
without care, and never fail to develop 
their grand spikes of bloom. 

No person who cultivates window 
plants should neglect to have a few 
hyacinths in pots or in glasses to fur- 
nish flowers in winter. 

The single-flowered sorts are the 





earliest and most reliable, and by many 
are thought to be more graceful and 
beautiful than the double-flowered va- 
rieties. The White Roman hyacinths 
are particularly adapted to pots and 
glasses, and will bloom well if they 
have but half a chance. Any of the 
single-flowered sorts, however, and all 
the early-flowered double ones, will 
bloom well in the window with or- 
dinary care. 

I am deeply interested in the culture 
of hardy bulbs, and to me their pop- 
ularity as window plants is no marvel, 
for all who plant them once successful- 
ly are so charmed with the result of 
their labors that they are sure to plant 
them again. 

Writers upon the subject of bulb cul- 
ture seldom mention the proper tem- 
perature that should be afforded them. 
I know not why, as it is of vital im- 
portance. Indeed upon this one point 
rests success or failure. They should 
be kept cool; mercury standing at 60 
degrees Fahrenheit through the day is 
about right. At night it may drop 10 
or 15 degrees lower without injury to 
them. : 

I can recall a time in my early ex- 
perience with these bulbs when their 
deportment was very displeasing in- 
stead of becoming a source of pleasure 
all winter, as I fondly hoped. They 
yielded nothing but a bountiful crop of 
regrets, and I know how such an ex- 
perience stirs one’s emotions and com- 
plicates his or ‘her feelings. I grow 
every season nearly every species that 
is listed, and I can plant them all with 
the utmost confidence, feeling sure 
they will show their colors in due time. 
The whole secret is temperature. 

My bulbs are mostly grown at north 
windows. They get but little sunshine, 
and some of them not any, but the 
light is good, and that is of more im- 
portance. In fact, they must have it 
to develop healthy plants, and they 
like it in full measure. 

Tuscola Co., Mich. IDA BELMER CAMP. 





S. G.—Send 6c. in stamps for al0c. package 
of any color you wish to the Magic Dye Co., 
Albion, Mich. They make the best package 
dyes in the world. 


GEARHART'S IMPROVED KNITTER 


WITH RIBBING ATTACHMENT. 


Knits everything, from homespun 












ey for agents. 
J. E. CEARHART, 


MOTHERS 
666606 


Meat smoked in a few hours with 





Your Children Cured of 
Bed- Wetting. Sample Free 
Dr.F.E.May,Bloomington‘ Ill. 

















FREIGHT 
PAID, 


Our New and Improved High-Arm 


7-DRAWER MICHIGAN FARMER 


SEWING MACHINE 


With All Latest Attachments. 


Warranted 10 Years. Freight Paid by us. 


Self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder, 
with oak or walnut woodwork; new bent wood 
top; seven longskeleton drawers. Full and com- 
plete set of attachments and illustrated instruc- 
tion book sent with each machine. Every ma- 
chine we send out guaranteed to be in every 
way equal to the best made in America and guar- 
anteed to give entire satisfaction or money 
refunded. Only $18, or $18.60 with paper one year. 
We can furnish repairs or needles at any time. 
Remit by postoffice Order, registered letter, 
New York draft, or express. 

If you want the BEST sewing machine made 
in the world at the LOWEST PRICE ever offer- 
ed, send us your order. Descriptive circular of 
7-Drawer and Drop-head machine sent free on 
application. Address 


MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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NEW YEAR’S DISHES. 








Oyster Pie—Make a puff paste, in 
the proportion of a pound and a half 
of fresh butter to two pounds of flour. 
Roll it out, rather thick, into two 
sheets. Butter a deep dish, and line 
the bottom and sides of it with paste. 
Fill it up with crusts of bread for the 
purpose of supporting the lid while it 
is baking, as the oysters will be too 
much done if they are cooked in the 
pie. Cover it with the other sheet of 
paste, having first buttered the flat 
rim of the dish. Notch the edges of 
the pie handsomely, or ornament them 
with leaves of paste, which you may 
form with tin cutters. Make a little 
slit in the middle of the lid, and stick 
firmly into it a paste flower. Put the 
dish into a moderate oven, and while 
the paste is baking prepare the oysters, 
which should be large and fresh. Put 
them into a stew pan with half their 
liquor—a quart of oysters should be 
used—thickened with the yolk of six 
hard boiled eggs, grated, and bits of 
butter rolled in flour, about quarter of 
a pound. Season with pepper and salt. 
Stew the oysters five minutes. When 
the paste is baked, carefully take off 
the lid, remove the pieces of bread 
crust, and put in the oysters and 
gravy. Replace the lid, and send the 
pie to table warm. : 

Range Pudding.—Grate the yellow 
peel and squeeze the juice of two large, 
smooth, deep-colored oranges. Stir to- 
gether to a cream half a pound of but- 
ter and half a pound of white sugar, 
and a wine glass of rose-water. Stir 
in six pounds macaroni. Beat very 
light ten eggs, omitting the whites of 
four; mix the whole very well together, 
and put it into a buttered dish, with a 
broad edge, around which lay a border 
of puff paste neatly notched. Bake it 
half an hour, and when cold grate 
white sugar over it. 

Lemon Custard.—Take four large, 
fine lemons, and roll them under your 
hand on the table to increase the 
juice. Then squeeze them into a bowl 
and mix with the juice a very small 
cupful of cold water. Use none of the 
peel. Add gradually sufficient sugar 
to make it very sweet. Beat twelve 
eggs till very light, and then stir the 
lemon juice gradually into them, beat- 
ing very hard at the last. Put the 
mixture into cups, and bake it ten min- 
utes. When done, grate nutmeg over 
the tops of each, and set them on the 
ice or in a very cold place. i 

New Year’s Cake.—One and a quar- 
ter pounds of powdered white sugar; 
one pound of butter; half a pint of 
cold water; three eggs; three and one 
quarter pounds of sifted flour; one tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in a little 
warm water. Rub the butter or chop 
it up with the flour; dissolve the sugar 
in the water, mix all well with the 
beaten eggs, roll out in a sheet about 
half an ineh thick, cut in square cakes 
and bake quickly. 

White Cake.—Take three cupfuls of 
powdered white sugar; one cupful of 
butter and beat to a cream. Stir in 
half a cupful of sweet cream, then 
the whites of ten eggs whipped to a 
stiff froth. Sift one teaspoonful of 
cream tartar and half a teaspoonful of 
soda, with four and a half cups of 
flour. Flavor with one teaspoonful of 
essence of bitter almonds. Stir well 
and bake in layer tins. Between the 
layers fill with fresh grated cocoanut 
with quarter its weight of sugar. Ice 
the top of cake with the whites of 
three eggs and half a peund of pulver- 
ized sugar. 

Nut Cake.—Two cups of white sugar, 
one cup of butter, cream these to- 
gether, then add one cup of cold water, 
four eggs well beaten, three cups of 
sifted flour, in which is mixed one 
level teaspoonful of soda and two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream tartar. Lastly add 
two teaspoonfuls of hickory nut meats 


broken into rather small bits. 
ILKA. 





“MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS.” 





The above is what an old schoolmas- 
ter took for his motto. He would often, 
on seeing a pupil copying from an- 
other’s slate, or if a pupil would tell 
himof another’s misdoings, thunder the 
words out in such a tone that the cul- 
prit never cared to be caught doing so 
again. I know, for I was one of his 
pupils. 

Although I haven’t always adhered 
to the rule, I have never forgotten the 
motto. I think, were every one to 
make that his motto, the world would 
be quite a paradise. What a lot of 
trouble and enmity might be saved. 
For instance, a neighbor will hurry in 
on some fancied or real errand.. Oh, 








no, she hasn’t time to stop, but have 
you heard of that disgraceful thing 
about Susie, or Johnnie somebody? If 
you haven’t she will sit down and prob- 
ably stay a half an hour and someone 
will get the most terrible tongue 
thrashing. The more awful the story 
the better pleased she seems. 

I know such a one, probably we all 
do. I have just longed sometimes to 
shout, ‘Mind your own business.”’ One 
day she came and brought her knitting 
and stayed the afternoon. I presume 
I might have been in better business, 
but I just kept track, and there was 
scarcely a person for several miles 
around but received a scathing from 
her tongue. She would make one feel 
that this was a terrible world to live 
in. 

I believe that is the cause of so 
many family quarrels. The members 
of the family don’t know how to mind 
their own business—each one makes all 
family affairs his own. For instance, 
if two are having a dispute the rest all 
join in and take sides, and what might 
have been settled quietly will surely 
end in hard feelings. 

And again, so many don’t give others 
credit for knowing their own mind, 
and most people will resent such treat- 
ment. Seems to me it would be a good 
plan to teach children the meaning of 
the schoolmaster’s motto, so when they 
grow up there won’t be so many dis- 
agreeable, tale-bearing people. 

How many parents there are who en- 
courage children to tell all they see 
and hear about people, using them as 
instruments of receiving news of peo- 
ple’s doings. How very disagreeable 
such children are. They have a way of 
always seeing and knowing everything 
that’s going on, and how wicked of 
parents to encourage their innocent lit- 
tle ones in such bad habits. 

I thoroughly believe in the old but 
true saying, that if everyone would 
simply mind their own business they 
would have all and more than they 
could do well. If we would take it as 
our motto we would see less in others 


to mind. 
pees 


Che Houltrp Darn. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
FOR SPRING CHICKENS. 














Our modern methods of living are 
changing our farming in many particu- 
lars. The demand is now for early 
spring lambs and chickens in February 


and March. Fine tender broilers at 
this season are naturally high priced, 
and it is this which induces poultry 
raisers to prepare the feast for those 
who can afford to pay for it. Early 
spring chickens have to be raised in 
the winter season. and to do this re- 
quires a certain expert knowledge that 
is the price of success. 

Spring chickens at 50 cents a pound 
are profitable, and even at much less 
than this one can find money in the 
business. Besides it gives the poultry 
grower work to do at what is gener- 
ally considered a lazy season of the 
year. In fact there is more money to- 
day in raising spring chickens and 
winter eggs than in any other branch 
of this business. Those who stick to 
the beaten tracks are the ones who 
never make a great deal out of their 
enterprise. But every one will not 
succeed in raising spring chickens, and 
it is well that this is so, for otherwise 
the business would soon be overdone. 
It takes shrewd business tact, exact 
knowledge, and careful application of 
that knowledge, to make the work 
profitable. 

In the first place one must have a 
warm house suitable for the chickens. 
It does not take a large one to accom- 
modate 100 chickens, but it must be 
warm, well ventilated and even in 
temperature. This is the first requisite. 
The house should be located so that it 
will receive the sun through the glass 
most of the day. The sitters must be 
selected for their success in hatching 
eggs, and those that show an inclina- 
tion to neglect the eggs should be dis- 
carded. The sitters must be fed sepa- 
rately when off the nest so they will 
not be bothered and worried by the 
others. 

The sitting house should be darker 
than the main room, and the nests 
should be arranged in rows. Each hen 
will learn to know her own nest, Water 
as well as food must be provided the 
hens daily. When the chicks are 
hatched they must be kept together in 
small colonies free from cold winds 





and storms. They must be kept grow- 
ing all the time, and good food, water 
and clean surroundings will accomplish 
this. Warm mush, bread, oatmeal and 
scraps from the table should be their 
chief daily diet, New hatchings should 
be made all of the time so that young- 
er chicks will take the place of those 
sent to market. The market for spring 
chickens is best at Ckvistmas time, but 
the demand continues right along until 
May. It is astonishing how many can 
be raised in a small house by hatch- 
ing out new broods every two weeks, 
and by spring one will find more 
profit than can be made from the old 
chickens all through the year. 
Maryland. JAMES S. SMITH. 


For The Michigan _—, 
TO KEEP CHICKENS FREE OF 
VERMIN. 








Poultry raisers everywhere are con 
tinually annoyed with the question, 
what can I do to get rid of the lice on 
my fowls during hot weather. I will 
cheerfully give you my remedy. Re- 
imove the perches from the coop, and 
put in new ones hung by small wires 
from above, not allowing the ends to 
touch the wall. Nail a small strip 
across to keep them from swinging. 
By so doing you prevent lice from 
breeding on the wall and getting on 
the chickens at night. They can not 
live unless they can get on to the birds 
at night. 

I tried several’ remedies, and 
found my coop still full of the small 
chicken lice; but when I put in the 
swing perches, I found them dead on 
the wall, which was a great satisfac- 
tion to me. 

Shiawassee Co., Mich. ¢c. ST. CLAIR 








How 308 
People 


Won their college 
course and edu- 
cation in .music 
without expense. 


x 
To Any 
College 
Without Cost 


A 48-page illus- 
trated pamphiet, 
will bemailed free 
to any girl send- 
ing her address to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





IGHT BRAHMAS, B. P. ROCKS and BIG 
PEKIN DRAKES FORSALE. Pure bred, farm 

raised stock. Eighteen years a breeder. 
F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 
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=10c in stamps. RELIA 


Farmer’s Handy Feed Cooker. 
Reader’s attention is called to this device, 
which is sold at $12.50 for 50-gallon capacity. 
By feeding poultry and animals cooked food 
during winter at least 


SFARNERS HANDY FEED Con: 
AMUFACTOREG Kip 


EMPIRE Mr. Sac 


i Quincy, TLL 





one-third of the feed is saved; also having 
stock in a healthy condition, preventing hog 
cholera among your hogs and insuring the 
hens laying freely during the winter months. 
On application to the Empire Manufacturing 
Co., Quincy, Ill., a.catalogue giving full de- 
scription may be obtained. They are made 
in all sizes, 


PURE TOULOUSE GEESE. $4 274,$5 @ pair, 


Eggs in Season, 
MRS. AMY SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Mich, 


FOR SALE —WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS 
From Imported Stock. 
LYMAN RODGERS, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Mammoth White Holland Turkeys for Sale 3, Mead: 
Farm, Rochester. Mich. Also afew very cheice 
MINORCA COCKERELS “Garland strain.” 
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2 = to the IASG ITT and brooding 
Bw chickens, 
EH INCUBATORS AND EROO ERS 
Hare sure things. Hatch every egg that can be hatched. 
Raise every chick that would grow under any con- 
ditions, Fully warranted. Catalogue FRE 
Maseotte Inch. & Lumber Co. Box 19, Bedford, 0. 


HATCH CHICKENS 
¥ STEAM with the 













: BY Ss 
inf simple, perfect, 
EXCELSIOR | 
Lowest mined Tages hatcher made. 
[0. H. STAHL, 
114 to 122 8. 6th &t., Quincy, Il. 
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Send 6c. for 
Illus. Catalog. § 














2 FREIGHT PAID 


toany address. That’s the way 
we send outour 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR. 


It combines the qualities ofall machines 
and has the faults of none. Our Ca 

and Guide to Poultry Culture tells all about 

the laws of incubation, and how to rals 

feed and market poultry—all about the money end of the bust 
ness. Contains piavs for construction and cost of modern ltry 
houses and many other things worth knowing. Sent for 10 cta, 
THE CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. Box 94, Wayland, N.Y. 
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i ‘ Prise] Puzzles, New Games, M: Tilusions 
eee ieee &o. Finest Sample Book of 
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All for 20. stamp. OHIO CARD CO. 






list of 
Premiums 
» Cadiz, Ohio, 





ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac- 

tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aid in the development of the mineral wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DR, 
M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 
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a 66 Y A 5 99 At any rate they haves 
ee a never suffered defeat in 2 
i all the numerous tests, trials and eompetitions with the many machines of the same class. f¥ 
ELIABLE INCUBATORS AND BROODERS q 
Stand for the highest value known to the incubator art, It takes a book of 228 pages to tell all® 
eSabout them and our AB ure-bred poultry plant, poultry supplies, ete. Sent on receipt of <3 
L J} 


INCUBATOR and BRODER 
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Box B &7, Quincy, Il. 





REDUCED TO ONLY $1.50! | 





\ 3 Are 


BRISTLES 


We want more of our readers to do their own 


Shoe, Harness and Tin Repairing, 


and bought a very large lot of outfits ata reduction 
of 2% cents per set. THE FARMER outfit is the best 
setputup. It contains more articles and better ones 
than any other; the half sules alone sell for 60 cents. 

The season is about here when you will have time 
todo your own repairing work. The saying on one 
or two jobs will pay for the outtit. 

Beware! There area lot of cheap outfits gn the 
market; don’t buy them; it wouid be throwing”your 
maqney away. The tools are no good. 

he No. 1 Outfit includes one adjustable Iron Stand 
for lasts; one Iron Last for men; one Iron Last for 
women; oue Iron Last for boys; one Iron Last for 
children; one Shoe Hammer; one Shoe Knife, maple 
handle, 3-inch (best make); one Peg Awl Haft, leath- 
er top; one Wrench for saine; one Sewing Awl Haft; 
one Sewing Awl; one Harness Awl Haft; one Har- 
ness Awl; one bottle Leather Cement; one bottle 
Rubber Cement; one bunch Bristies; one ball Shoe 
Thread; one ball Shoe Wax; one package Clinch 
Nails for soling; one package Clinch Nails for heel- 
ing; one package Cobbler’s Wouden Pegs; one pair 
Men’s Heel Plates; one pair Women’s Heel Plates; 
one pair Boy’s Heel Pilates; one pair Child’s Heel 
Plates; two pleces Patching for men’s work; two 
pieces Patching for women’s work; haif dozen Har- 
ness Neediés, assorted sizes; one Harness and Saw 
Clamp; one box Copper Rivets and Burrs; one Rivet 
Set; one Harness and Belt Punch; one Soldering 
Iron: one bar Solder; one bottle Soldering Fluid; 


RB one box Rosin; one piece Tin for patehing; three 


i = FO YOUR OWN / 
= SHOE, HARNESS &TINWARE REPAIRING 
FS COMBINATION OUTFIT : 


= 


Address allorders to 





pairs Half Soles, heavy, medium and light. Direc- 
tions for use. Packed in wooden box; weight 20 bs. 
Every family should have one of these outfits. It 
wiil pay for itself many times ever. 
Our price to subscribers only $1.50. Sent by 
freight. 
tent free for a club of 10 yearly subs at 60c, each 
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Legal Department. 
vv 
~ GONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
9 to 11 Bank Chambers, No. 80 Griswold St., 
Detroit, Mich. 


vent Congress from enacting a statute 
making 50 grains of gold the standard 
dollar?—No. 3. If gold continues to be 
mined at present rate will not some 
such statute be necessary to prevent 
the gold dollar from becoming cheap?— 
We do not know. 





Descent and Distribution of Property 
of Widower Leaving No Children.—W. 
B., Reading, Mich—B loses wife and 
child, then he dies, leaving no will; no 
blood relative. Can his wife’s sisters 
hold the property?—No. His property 
will escheat to the State for the use of 
the primary school fund. 


Adverse Possession to Give Title.— 
Subscriber, Otisville, Mich.—Fifteen 
years adverse possession is sufficient to 
give title. It is a question requiring a 
thorough examination of the facts be- 
fore an opinion can be given as to the 
legality of your particular holding. 
Owing to value of your improvements 
you should make a hard fight. 

What Does Janitor Work Include.— 
V. O., Sandstone, Mich.—If one agrees 
to do the janitor work of a public 
building is the preparation of kindling 
included in such work?—There has 
been no judicial consideration of this 
question that we can find. It is entire- 
ly a matter of opinion, based on cus- 
ee Along the Pub 

Cattle May be Driven Along the - 
lic Highway.—Subscriber, Lakeview, 
Mich.—A owns unfenced land along the 
highway. B drives eattle along the 
highway. Several break away and get 
into A’s crops. Can A hold B for tres- 
pass?—Not if B. used ordinary care and 
diligence, and the cattle escaped with- 
out his fault, provided he immediately 
pursues and drives them off as soon as 
possible. 

Who Eligible to Office of School Di- 
rector—When Mortgage Outlaws.—sS. 
L., Chester, Mich.—1. Can a man hold 
the office of school director if he has 
no taxable property?—No. 2. Can he 
hold the office if his wife has taxable 
property and it is assessed in his name 
and he pays the taxes?—No. Statute 
requires that he must own the property. 
Howell’s statutes, Sec. 5056. 3. When 
does a mortgage outlaw?—Fifteen 
years after due, or within fifteen years 
after last payment. 

Duties of Guardian.—J. W., North 
Branch, Mich.—Can the guardian use 
the money of her ward?—The guardian 
is required to care for and manage the 
property of the ward, and to make 
complete settlement with the judge of 
probate, or with the ward, or his legal 
representative upon the expiration of 
the guardianship. For any shortage 
the bondsmen would be liable. How 
the estate shall be managed is a matter 
of great importance to the bondsmen, 
who may ask to be relieved, if they be- 
come dissatisfied with guardian’s man- 
agement. 

Teacher’s Salary—Legal Holidays— 
Labor Debts.—Reader, Lakeview, 
Mich.—1. Are teachers allowed two 
holidays when Christmas and New 
Year’s come on Sunday?—Yes. Judge 
Campbell stated the law as follows: 
“We are of the opinion that school 
management should always conform to 
those decent usages which recognize 
the propriety of omitting to hold public 
exercises on recognized holidays, and 
that it is not lawful to impose forfeit- 
ures or deductions for such proper sus- 
pension of labor. Schools should con- 
form to what may be fairly expected of 
all institutions in civilized communi- 
ties.’ The Monday following Christ- 
mas and New Year’s is the recognized 
holiday, when the holiday falls on the 
Sunday immediately preceding. 2. La- 
bor accounts are outlawed after six 
years. 

Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies — Insured. — Bear Lake, 
Mich.—Can a mutual fire insurance 
company be organized within the limits 
of the counties covered by the charter 
of an existing company?—From an ex- 
amination of the statutes it would seem 
that another company might be char- 
tered, but we do not wish to express an 
opinion for publication without an ex- 
tended examination of statutes, charter, 
and decisions. Under the statute there 
seems to be no reason why you cannot 
limit your business to a single county. 

Joint Tenancy—Power of ,Congress 
to Regulate Money.—Enquirer, West- 
on, Mich.—1. A and B are husband and 
wife and buy and each pay one-half 
price of real estate, taking a joint deed. 
They have no children. Upon the 
death of either what becomes of the 
property ?—It goes to the survivor ab- 
solutely. 2. Is there anything in the 
constitution of the United States to pre- 








Che Markets. 


WHEAT. 








Conditions have been against the mar- 
ket the past week, but values have held 
very steady. The first set-back was the 
heavy increase in the visible supply, 
nearly 4,000,000 bu, when for the same 
week last year there was a large de- 
erease. Still the total is considerably 
below that of a year ago when it was 
unprecedentedly light. Not so much has 
been doing in the export trade, as the 
close of navigation has added to the cost 
at which the grain can be laid down at 
sea-board ports. Reports from Russia, 
the Argentine and Australia were gen- 
erally unfavorable to holders. Wednes- 
day there was a better tone to the mar- 
ket and a substantial advance in prices. 
Thursday there was a reaction, and part 
of Wednesday’s gain was lost. Liver- 
pool, however, showed an advance. 

Tue following table exhibits the daily 
closirg sales of spot wheat in the Detroit 
market from December 1 to December 
21, inclusive: 

No. 2 No. 1 Mixed Mixed 
Red. White. Red. White. 





DGC. . Diccsccgsseccee 70% 70% 69% 69% 
Encesepbecehsey 3, = 69% 69 
es» Meebbbakeswes by 69% 69% 69% 69% 
 -. Dsxbiaetes 6934 69% 69% 69% 
te beesteb 69 69% 68 6814 
= Mbesueiesevenas 68% «468% «267%_—i«éwT HG 
a, RF eee 6644 66% 66 66 
vee, Srey 67% 671% 66% 66% 
aha SSS eea sere 674, 67% 7 67 
ee | SERA Tee 66% 66% 664% 66% 
nae | Eee 6744 «6744 67 
i. SSR SR 67% 67% 67 67% 
ny MEREA © Subs SED NERE 681, 68% 
re) anes eink n> biees 6934 6934 «96844 «Be 
vi sen esebeh beset 6814 69 68 68% 
ae SS ACS 69 69 68% 6854 
teks akcesa bees 685, 6914 681% 69 
pte | SS ES 6% 70 69 6944 
i) Miksssnebbak bse 6944 


eh 69 6936 
The following is the record of the clos- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 





each day during the week: 

Dec. May. 
PUTAS. cipakcsvouhtavibecbasecuwese 693% 70% 
Saturday . 6814 70 
Monday 69 70% 
Tuesday .... 68, 0% 
Wednesday 6914 71% 
RID. Sav acncesbagsbaeseeeene 6916 71 


The visible supply of wheat in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada on Saturday last 
was 30,559,000 bu, aS compared with 
26,738.000 bu the previous week, and 35,565,- 
000 bu at the corresponding date in 1897. 
The increase last week was 3,821,000 bu. 
For the same week last year the decrease 
was 2,179,000 bu: 

Reports of damage to the wheat crop in 
the Argentine seem to be corroborated by 
later advices. 

With the closing of navigation comes a 
heavy demand on railroads for cars to 
ship grain. The scarcity of cars is so 
great that it affects values. 

The Board of Trade in this city will not 
hold sessions on Saturday and Monday 
next. The members can therefore eat 
their turkeys in peace, as no one can put 
up the market on them while they’re not 
looking. This secures peace on the board 
and good will to all operators. 

Broomhall cables: ‘“‘Russian port stocks 
of wheat on December 1, 1898, were 14,- 
660,000 bu, compared with 12,440,000 bu on 
November 1 and 13,100,000 bu on December 
1, 1897. An official report estimates the 
area seeded up to December 1 to be 75 per 
cent of an average crop of grain, sown 
under satisfactory and good conditions.” 

Adelaide, Austria, cables that the wheat 
y'eld is short, but quality good. The new 
Zealand wheat crop is estimated to be 10,- 
800,000 bu, compared with 5,826,523 bu last 
year. 

The stocks of wheat in Odessa, by the 
latest estimate, were 8,800,600 bu, and at 
all Russian ports about 16,000,000 bu, 
against about 13,000,000 bu last year, and 
20,009.000 bu the preceding year. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


December 22, 1898. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 
Straights 
. eee 
Patent Michigan 
Low Grade 
Rye 






Quotations are as follows: 


No. 2 white, 
whe; No. 3 white, 29%c per bu. Market 


RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 


on Saturday last in the United States 
and Canada was 1,126,000 bu, as compared 
with 1,228,000 bu the previous week, and 
3,645,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. _ Market firm at 661%c per bu for 


oO. 2. 

BARLEY.—The visible supply of this 
grain in the United States and Canada 
on Saturday last was 4,169,000 bu, as 
compared with 4,002,000 bu the previous 
week, and 4,605,000 bu at the correspond- 
ing date in 1897. Good samples at $1 per 
hundred. Demand fair. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime is quoted at 
$4.40 per bu for spot, and $4.50 for March. 
No. 2, $3.40@4.00 per bu. Alsike, prime, 
$1.30 per bu; low grades to fair, $2.25@ 
3.00 per bu. 

BEANS.—Market steady, December are 





quoted at $1.06; January at $1.07, and 
February at $1.08 per bu. 

FEED.—Bran, $12.00; coarse middlings, 
$13.00; fine middlings, $15.00; cracked corn, 
$15.00; coarse cornmeal, $14.00; corn and 
oat chop, $13.00 per ton in jobbing lots. 

BUTTER.—Receipts are in excess of 
requirements, but so far values have 
held firm. Creamery is quoted at 20@2Ic; 
fancy dairy, 15@16c; fair to good, 13@14c; 
low grades, 9@i0c per lb. At Elgin this 
week sales of creamery were at 201%@2lc 
per lb, with 20%c the ruling price. At 
Chicago quctations were as_ follows: 
Creameries, extras, 19%@20c; firsts, 16@ 
lic; seconds, 14@lic. Dairies, extras, 16@ 
lic; firsts, 15@16c; No. 2, 12%c. Ladles, 
extras, 12@18c. Packing stock, 12@12%c. 
Roll, 12@13c. 

CHEESE.—Market' steady and_ un- 
changed at 10%@lic for best full creams. 
At Chicago values have advanced, and 
now range as follows: Young Americas, 
10%@1lic; twins, 9@10c; cheddars, 9@9%¢c; 
Swiss, 9@10%4c; limburger, 514@814c; brick, 
8%@10c. The Liverpool market is quoted 
firm at 48s. per ewt. for finest white 
Anierican cheese, and 48s. 6d. for colored. 

APPLES.—Snow, $3.50@4 per bbl; 
winter fruit, $2.75@3 per bbl. 

DRIED_APPLES.—Evaporated, 8%4@9c; 
dried, 4@5c per Ib. 

CELERY.—Quoted at 25@30c per dozen 
on_the city markets, and 25¢c by dealers. 

ONIONS.—Selling at 30@35¢c per bu. 

DRESSED HOGS.—Quoted at $3.75@4 
per cwt. 

POTATOES.—Market unchanged. Quot- 
ed at 30@35c per bu by dealers, and 
farmers receive the same price in small 
lots on city market. At Chicago the 
haa is a little lower at 28@35c. per 


u. 
CABBAGE.—Quoted at  $3.25@3.50 per 
ton in car lots, and $2.50@3 per hundred 
from wagons. 
POULTRY.—Live quoted 
Spring chickens, 6@6%c; fowls, 444@5c; 
ducks, 6@7c; geese, 6@7c; turkeys, 8@9c per 
Ib. Dressed quoted 1@2c above those 
figures. At Chicago dressed are quoted as 
foilows: Turkeys, 8@10c per lb; chickens 
5%@6c; ducks, 6c; geese, 5%4@6c per Ib. : 
EGGS.—Fresh _ candled, 22@23c per doz; 
cold storage, 16@18ce per doz. Market very 
— Smail lots from wagons sell at 2@ 


26. 
BALED HAY AND STRAW.—Best tim- 
othy, in ear lots, $8.50 per ton; rye straw, 
$5; wheat and oat straw, $4.00.. Bad roads 
have strengthened the market. 
WOOL.—Nominal quotations in interior 
markets are as follows: {1 
14@l5c: washed fine, 
medium, 18@20c; 
eu 
ES.-No change in the ran e 
prices. Quoted as follows: No 1 ps tg 
Te; No 2 green, 61%4c; No 1 cured, 9c; No 
2 cured, 8c; No 1 green calf, 10c; No 2 
aged ocd i ah No 1 kip, 714c; No 2 kip 
+ Sheepskins as to wool so8 a 
lings, 10@30c. a 
PROVISIQNS.—No changes have oc- 
curred sinc? our last report. Quotations 
are as follows: Mess nork, $9.75 per bbl; 
short cut mess, §11; short clear, $11; com- 
pound lard, 4%4c: family lard, 4%4c; kettle 
Gn a Ror re ng hams, 8@814c; bacon, 8 
8'4C; Shoulders, 5140; ie 
Der og 5%°; picnic hams, 5i%c 
‘OR MEE.—Market steady and un- 
changed. Quotations are as follows: 
Roasted Rio, ordinary 9c, fair llc; Santos, 
good 14c, choice 18c; Maracaibo, 2@2%ec; 
Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@22c; package cof- 
fee sold on the equality plan on a basis of 
— less 75c per 100-lb case in New 


as follows: 


Unwashed fine, 
19@20c; unwashed 
washed medium, 22@25c 


OILS.—Linseed oil and turpentine are 
higher; no other changes. Quotations are 
as follows: Raw linseed, 37c; boiled lin- 
seed, 28c, less le for cash; extra lard oil, 
50c; No 1 lard oil, 35c; water white kero- 
To 9c; Line 3% grade, 1114c deodorized 

Ove gasoline, c; turpentin 
in bbl tots. : J maven renee 

HARDWARE.—Latest quotations are as 
follows: Wire nails, $1.50; steel cut nails, 
$1.45 per cwt, new card; axes, single bit, 
bronze. $5; double bit, bronze $8.50; single 
bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, solid steel, 
$9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.35; carriage bolts, 
75 io 10 per cent off list; tire bolts, 75 per 
cent off list; painted barbed wire, $1.65; 
galvanized, $1.9 per ewt; single and 
double strength zlass, 80 and 15 per cent 
off list; sheet iron, No. 24, $2.35 per cwt; 
galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list; No 
9 annealed wire, $1.40 rates. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 





Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Thursday, December 22, 1898. 
CATTLE, 

Receipts Thursday 331, as compared 
with 570 one week azo. Quality only fair. 
Market opened rather slow on account of 
the weather, but with the light receipts 
trade was fairly active and all sold at 
about last weck’s prices. $5 was top price 
to-day for a good steer weighing 1.400 lbs, 
and $4.70 for steers weighing 1,230 Ibs; but 
the bulk changed hands at pricas ranging- 
from $3 to $4.25; old cows and common 
thin butchers, $2 to $2.75; bulls, light to 
geod butchers, $2.75 to $3.40; feeders and 
stockers, $3 to $3.8. Veal calves fairly 
active at $5 to $6 per 100 lbs. Milch cows 
and springers unchanged; bulk changed 
—— at prices ranging from $35 to $45 
each. 

Coates sold Mason & F 6 st2ers av 6: 
$2.40 and 2 old cows av 1,915 at $2. ane 

Hale sola Vitzpatrick :9 nixed butchers 
av 821 at $3.60. 

Major sold same 3 mixed butchers av 860 
at $2.60. 

Karger sold same 7 mixed butchers av 
861 at $3, and 4 steers av 1,082 at $4 

Burden sold Kammen 3 mixed butchers 
av 713 at $3.50 and a steer weighing 60) at 
Mayers sold Caplis & Co 4 mixed butch- 
ers av £21 at $3.55, and a cow weighiag 1,020 
at $2.50. 

Lanning sold same 3 steers av 1,066 at 
$4.25, a cow weighing 1,290 at $3 and 1 
bee ome ry 7. 

1aTp so Sullivan a steer weighing 
1,230 at $4.70, a bull weighing 1,380 at $3, : 
heifer weighing 920 at $4.25, and a cow 
weighing 1,25C at $3.50. 

Sweet & N sold Sullivan a steer weigh- 
ne 950 at $4.25, and a bull weighing $20 at 


Weitzel sold Cook § mixed butchers av 


best, 





980 at $3.90 and a bull to Sullivan 
600 at $3.40. 
Murphy sold Magee 3 steers av 816 at $4 
and 7 mixed butchers av 700 at $3.50. 
Pane sold David 4 stockers av 59% at 
De 


Gamber sold Mich Beef Co 3 mixed 
butchers av 710 at $3.55. 

Howe sold Kammen 3 mixed butchers av 
966 at $2.60. 

Donnegan & R sold Sullivan a steer 
weighing $30 at $3.65. 

Kenter & F sold’same 7 feeders av 768 
at $3.70. 

Taggart sold Caplis & Co3 mixed butch- 
ers av 883 at $3.70. 

Robb scld same 6 steers and heifers ay 
1,000 at $4.25. 

Sweet & N sold Regan 3 mixed butchers 
av 693 at $3. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 3 mixed 
butchers av 830 at $3.80, 5 do av 834 at $3.80, 
4 do av 995 at $3, 2 cows av 1,050 at $2.50 and 
1 do weighing 1,080 at $3, 2 oxen to Mich 
Reef Co av 1,750 at $3.25 and a steer weigh- 
ing 1,400 at $5. 

Pline sold Sullivan 2 feeders av 8&5 at 
$3.75, a bull to Mason & F weighing 1,980 at 
$3.20, 2 steers av 620 at $3.35. 2 do av 755 at 
$3.25 and a cow weighing 820 at $2.30. 

Young sold Sullivan 9 steers av 7% at 


weighing 


McMullen sold Mich Beef Co 2 cows av 
960 at $2.60 and 2 cows av 1,030 at $3.75. 

Clark & B sold Kammen 3 mixed butch- 
ers av 656 at $3.25. 

Winslow sold — & F 6 cows (can- 
ners), av 1,036 at $2. 

Estep sold Cook 5 steers av 99% at $3.90. 

Hawley sold Sullivan 2 steers av 1,175 at 


wn sold same 12 steers av 711 at $3.60. 
Spicer & M sold Kammen a cow weigh- 
ing 1,000 Ibs at $3.50, 1 do weighing 930 at 
£7.50, a stocker to Sullivan weizhing 470 at 
$3.35 and 4 mixed butchers to Cook av 692 
at $3.40. 
Kenter & F sold Regan 14 mixed pbutch- 


Ss av 632 at $3.35. 
winced sold Sullivan 2 bulls av 1,300 at 


Seatrick sold Caplis & Co 2 mixed butch- 
ers av 780 at $3.40. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. ‘ 
ts Thursday, 1.083, as compare 
with Leif one week ago. Market rather 
slow, later trade was fairly active with 
sales at about last Friday’s prices. Range 
of prices: Good to choice lambs, $4.75 to 
&-: light to good and bucky lots, $4.40 to 
¢4.45: yearling and good mixed lots. $3.90 to 
$4.50; fair to “t apgeiamia $3 to $3.80; 
e aon, $2.50 to $2.75. 
Pharp word Mich Beef Co 14 lambs av 90 


90. 
one tr Howe sold Moore 10 common av 83 


“Sonn sold Mich Beef Co 45 lambs av 71 
at $4.75 and 27 mixed av 76 at $3. 7 
Sweet scold same 18 lambs av 87 at $4.65. 
Harger soid same 76 av 85 at $. 
Dconnegan & R sold same 23 mixed av 80 
at $3.35. 
sold Sullivan Beef Co 32 mixed av 
eat ants and 64 lambs to Mich Beef Co av 


4 96. 
, aoe Belhimer sold Fitzpatrick 43 most 


a s. av 96 at $4.40. 
‘ Potbtance & K sold Mich Beef Co 44 
‘ ¢ 73 at $4.90. 

cee Thorbun sold ge 2 eee. av 94 

Te da 18 lambs av a 90. 

ten -old Fitzpatrick 46 sheep and 
ambs av 95 at $4.35. 

McMullen sold et eps Co 386 sheep 
an bs av 95 at $4.25. 

yoy tlolmes. sold Robinson 14 lambs av 
73 at $4.85 and 20 do av 6 at $4.60. o 

J. Weitzel sold Monaghan 40 mixed av 


$3.75. 
“7 Tialey sold same 57 lambs av 7 at 


“on & Holmes sold Sullivan Beef Co 20 
mixed av 96 at $3.15. 
HOGS. 

Receipts Thursday, 5,956, as compared 
with 6.359 one week ago. Market fairly 
active and steady with last Friday’s 
prices. Range: Fair to good mixed butch- 
ers, $3.25 to $8.35, bulk at $3.27% to $3.32%4; 
good pigs and light yorkers, $3.15 to $3.22%4; 
light pigs, $3 or stags one-third off; 
roughs, $2.50 to $2.75. 

Guasp sold Parker, Webb & Co 39 av 172 
at $3.25. 

Estep sold same 61 av 171 at $3.30. 

Ansty sold same 162 av 153 at $3.25. 

Gifford sold same 15 av 134 at $3.15. 

J. W. ryt sold same 129 av 161 and 
69 av 168 at $3. ; 

Taggart sold same 77 av 158 at $3.25. 

White sold same 146 av 152 at $3.27. 

Sweet sold same 73 av 159 at $3.2714. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 98 av 210, 82 av 
206 and 60 av 200 at $3.3214. 

McMullen sold same 73 av 192 at $3.32%4. 

Patrick sold same 72 av 201 at $3.32%4. 
Wolohan sold same 68 av 186 at $3.30. 

Adams sold*sa:me 72 av 1% at $3.30. 

Spencer sold same 85 av 198 at $3.30. 

Davies sold same 85 av 191 at $3.30. 

Redford sold same 59 av 205 at $8.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 107 av 256 and 
133 av 168 at $3.32. 

Coates sold same 26 av 192 at $3.25. 

Glenn sold same 66 av 148 at $3.20. 

Bergen sold same 41 av 165 at $3.30. 

Haley sold same 125 av 187 at $3.27. __ 

Roe & Holmes sold same 124 av 178, 59 av 
188 at $3.3214, and 15 av 144 at $3.20. 

Dillon sold same 66 av 170 at $3.2714. 

Haley sold same 66 av 189 at $3.25. 

Weitzel sola Hammond, S & Co 87 av 177 
at $3.30 and 46 av 158 at $3.20. 

Mayer sold same 56 av 161 at $3.22%. 

Spicer & M sold same 44 av 202 and 64 av 
188 at $3.25, also 126 av 188 at $3.32%4. 

Laughlin sold same 74 av 180 at $3.2714. 

Youngs sold same 45 av 19 at $3.25. 

Pline sold same 46 av 217 at $3.32. 

Robb sold same 64 av 180 at $3.25. 

Frazel sold same 143 av 207 at $3.32 

Hoover sold same 73 av 238 at $3.35. 

Purdy sold same 63 av 188 at $3.30. 

Thorbun sold same 48 av 175 at $3.25. 

Clark sold same 15 av 221 at $3.2714. 

Kalahar sold same 103 av 196, 59 av 202 
and 13 av 294 at $3.30. 

Belhimer sold same 59 av 178 at $3.30. 

Lanning sold same 66 av 177 at $3.22%. 

Hogan sold saine 25 av 133 at $3.27. 

Roulador sold same 143 av 172 at $3.2714. 

Hawley sold samé 22 av 194 at $3.30. 

Murphy sold same 16 av 172 at $3.25. 

Coyne sold same 76 av 202 at $3.2714. 

Spicer & M sold same 56 av 155 at $3.2214. 
oa sold Sullivan 27 pigs av 8 at 
$3.05. 

Coates sold same 42 pigs av 114 at $3.10, 
and 10 pigs to Kenner av 77 at $3. 


wR 
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Lomason sold R. S. Webb 75 av 197 at 
35 


Burden sold same 72 av 169 at $3.2744. 
H. H. Howe sold same 51 av 190 at $3.32%4. 
Burden sold same 9 av 171 at $3.27%. 





Friday, December 23, 1898. 
CATTLE. . 

Receipts Friday, 172, as compared with 
354 one week ago. Market fairly active; 
fair to good handy butchers unchanged; 
canners and common thin cows dull and 
lower. $4.60 was top price to-day for 2 
good butcher steers av 1,165 lbs, balance 
as noted. Veal calves and milch cows 
unchanged. 

Sutton sold Sullivan a bull weighing 
1,590 at $3.40, a ‘steer weighing 1,200 at 
$4.40, a cow weighing 990 at $3.00 and 4 
mixed butchers av 1,222 at $3.40. 

Hyne sold Spicer & Merritt 5 stockers 
av 650 at $3.00 and 4 mixed do av 395 at 

60. 


Brown sold Mason & F 3 canners av 
750 at $1.25 and a bull to Mich Beef Co 
weighing 1,630 at $3.25. 

Judson sold Clancey 2 cows av 1,105 at 
$2.65, a bull to Mich Beef Co weighing 
1,570 at $8.2 and a steer to Sullivan 
weighing 710 at $3.40. 

Lovewell sold Caplis & Co 2 steers av 
1,165 at $4.60, 2 mixed butchers av 850 at 
$2.80, 3 cows (canners) to Mason & F av 
950 at $2.25 and 1 do weighing 720 at $1.50. 

Carman sold Sullivan 5 heifers av 500 
at $3.25, 3 bulls av 470 at $2.70 and a steer 
weighing 570 at $3.40, 6 heifers to Kam- 
men av 540 at $3.10, 3 cows to Mason & 
F av 826 at $2.00 and 1 do weighing 870 
at $2.25. 

Rook sold Marx 3 mixed butchers av 
680 at $3.25, a cow weighing 950 at $2.85 
and 5 steers to Sullivan av 914 at $3.80. 

Spicer & M sold Sullivan 3 stockers av 
593 at $3.40, 10 mixed butchers to Kam- 
men av 716 at $3.55, 3 do av 873 at $3.00 
and a calf weighing 4380 at $2.50. 

Weeks sold Mason & F 2 cows av 96 
at $2.50 and a steer weighing 680 at $3.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 6 steers 
av 1,126 at $4.25, 1 do weighing 960 at 
$4.00, 1 do weighing 700 at $3.40, 2 heifers 
av 720 at $3.65, a fat cow weighing 1,300 
at $4.00, 7 mixed av 871 at $3.40 and 5 
stockers av 660 at $3.40. 

O’Hara sold Mason & F 2 cows (can- 
ners) av 980 at $2.00 and 2 butchers to 
Caplis & Co. av 8380 at $3.40. ’ 

Vaughn Bros sold Sullivan 10 mixed av 
862 at $3.10. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Friday, 592; one week ago, 502. 
Market active and unchanged from above 
quotations. All sold, closing firm. 

O’Hara sold Mich Beef Co 40 lambs av 
5H at $5.00. 

Geo Brown sold same 16 lambs av 9 at 
$5.00 and 32 do av 40 at $2.50. 

L D Lovewell sold Monaghan 39 com- 
mon av 80 at $2.25. 

F. Leach sold Mich Beef Co 14 lambs 
av 80 at $4.90. 

Garey Bros sold same 32 sheep av 89 
at $2.75 and 63 lambs av 77 at $4.75. 

E Jedele sold Sutton 26 sheep av 98 at 
$3.00 and 30 lambs av 95 at $3.00. 

Wm Underwood sold Mich Beef Co. 33 
lambs av 80 at $4.75. 

Shelton sold same 52 lambs av 72 at 


4.80. 

. Spicer & M sold same 37 lambs av 70 at 
.80. : 
Purdy @old same 110 mixed av 8 at 


Roe & Holmes sold Sutton 36 lambs av 
77] at $4.80, 24 do to Mich Beef Co av 65 
at $4.60 and 32 do to Campbell av 86 at 


$5.00. 

Judson sold Mich Beef Co 10 yearlings 
av 93 at $4.00. 

HOGS. 

Receipts Friday, 4,374, as compared with 
5,723 one week ago. Market active; all 
sold early at strong yesierday’s prices, 
clesing steady. f 

Roe & Holmes sold Hammond, S & Co 
120 av 188, 11k av 181, 81 av 186 and 76 av 
178 at $3.35. 

Bullen sold same 84 av 212 at $3.20. 

Stage & Cassey scold same 76 av 174 at 


$3.25. 
Foberts & S sold same 80 av 179 at $3.3214. 
F W Horner sold same 87 av 187 at 
$2 3214. 
Wade sold same 126 av 162 at $3.25. 
Reed sold same 56 av 221 at $3.52% and 
62 av 126 at $3.121. me 
Weeks sold same 27 av 124 at $3.15 and 
&3 av 194 at $3.30. . 
Rce & Holmes sold same 62 av 165 at 
$3.27%4, 153 av 145 and 483 av i88 at $3.25. 
Lovewell sold same 89 av 139 at $3.22%4. 
Fox & Bishop sold same 132 av 200 and 
17 av 254 at $3.35. 
McClain sold same 87 av 177 at $3.35. 
Leach sold same 77 av 196 at $3.324%. 
Spicer & M sold same 45 av 189 at $3.35. 
Stecker sold same 133 av 169 at $3.32%. 
$ McCloughrey sold same 63 av i37 at 
BAT, 
Eddy sold same 99 av 184 at $3.30. 
Garey Bros & S sold Parker, Webb & 
Cc 188 av 215 and 15 av 215 at $3.3214. 
O’Hara sold same 30 av “4 at $3.30. 
Carman sold same 168 av 172 at $3.30. 
Purdy Bros sold same 26 av 146 at $3.20. 
bey 2 sold same 159 av 178 and 73 av 180 
at m.50. 
McKiggon sold same 100 av 175 at $3.30. 
Sprague sold same 55 av 178 at $3.30. 
Luckie sold same 159 av 194 at $3.30. 
Discher sold same 382 av 190 at $3.30. 
Hyne sold same 43 av 156 at $3.28. 
hertler sold same 117 av 176 at $3.30. 
Miller Bros sold same 33 av 219 at $3.30. 
Hauser sold same 58 av 186 and 76 av 
184 at $3.35. 
Underwood sold same 114 av 197 at $3.35. 
‘McMullen sold same 107 av 200 at $3.35. 
Talmage sold same 68 av 192 at $3.30. 
Brown sold Parker, Webb & Co 47 av 
176 at $3.30. 
Richmond sold same 133 av 174 at $3.30. 
McMullen sold same 85 av 196 at $3.35. 
Jedele sold same 47 av 150 at $3.25. 
Fria & B sold Sullivan 132 av 119 at 


gsbicer & M sold same 59 pigs av 98 at 
Carman sold same 48 pigs av 80 and 4 

2vV 104 at $3. 

rer Bisson sold same 51 pigs av 111 at 


Bullen sold same 38 pigs av 94 at $3. 
gy Sona Bros sold same 61 pigs av 91 at 


Pe & Bishop sold same 88 pigs av 108 


Brewer & B sold Hammond, S & Co 70 
&v 193 and 147 av 192 at $3.35. 








OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, December 22, 1898. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 3,938, as compared with 5,060 the 
same day last week. Shipments were 2,552, 
as compared with 3,960 the previous week. 
Monday there was a fair supply of good 
fat steers and good butchers’ cattle, which 
sold at steady values as compared with 
the close of last week, while medium 
grades, plain coarse steers and common 
cows ruled slow and lower. Stockers and 
feeders were in light supply, and well- 
bred stock were firm and a shade higher, 
while common were lower and very dull. 
Good to choice steers sold at a range of 
$4.30@5.40; butchers’ steers, light to fat 
smooth lots, $4.25@4.65; ordinary to fair, 
$3.90@4.10; heifers, $3.35@4.60; cows, com- 
mon to choice, $1.85@3.65; bulls, $2.75@4.15. 
Tuesday trade was dull and market ruled 
lower for all but prime heavy steers. 
Wednesday the market was dull and easy, 
especially for common stuff, medium and 
fair grades; prime cattle steady. Quota- 
tions were as follows: Export and ship- 
ping steers—Prime to extra choice finished 
steers, 1450 to 1525 Ibs, $5.30@5.59; prime to 
choice steers, 1300 to 1400 lbs, $4.90@5.25; 
good to choice: fat steers, 1250 to 1300 Ibs, 
$4.60@4.80; good to choice fat smooth 
steers, 1050 to 1200 lbs, $4.25@4.55; green 
coarse and rough fat steers, 1050 to 1400 
lbs, $4.00@4.40. Butchers and native cat- 
tle—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1050 to 1150 
Ibs, $4.25@4.50; fat smooth ary fed light 
steers, 900 to 1,000 Ibs, $4.15@4.25; light to fair 
dry fed steers, $4.10@4.25; green steers ,thin 
to half fattened to 1000 to 1300 lbs, $4.0@ 
4.25; fair to good half fat steers, 900 to 1000 
Ibs, $3.90@4.00; choice smooth fat heifers, 
$4.35@4.50; fair to good fat heifers, 
$8.75@4.25 ; light, thin, half fat heifers, $3.35 
@3.65; mixed lots, fair to choice quality 
fat cows and heifers, $3.25@3.65; choice to 
extra smooth well fattened butcher cows, 
$3.40@3.90, fair to good butcher cows, $2.50 
@3.25; common old shelly cows, $1.85@2.2. 
Bulls and oxen—Export weight bulls, fat 
and smooth, $3.75@4.15; good, fat, smooth, 
handy weight butchers’ bulls, $3.40@3.65; 
fair to good sausage bulls, $2.85@3.25; stock 
bulls, common to extra, $2.75@3.25; fat, 
smooth young oxen to good lots fit for ex- 
port, $4.25@4.50; fair to fairly good partly 
fattened young oxen, $3.75@4.00; old com- 
mon and poor oxen, $2.50@3.50. Native 
stockers and feeders—Feeding steers, good 
style weight and extra quality, $3.90@4.20; 
feeding steers, common to only fair qual- 
ity, $3.40@3.75; good quality yearling stock 
steers and calves, $3.75@4.05; stock heifers, 
common to choice, $2.75@3.00; stock steers, 
cull grades and throw-outs, $3.00@3.25. 

Thursday the market was steady and 
unchanged. 


Sheep.—Receipts of sheep and lambs on 
Monday jast were 14,800, as compared with 
18,000 the previous week. Shipments were 
10,200, 2s compared with 13,200 the previous 
week. Monday the market opened slow 
at 10¢ decline on lambs, while sheep held 
steady to firm. The best lambs sold at 
$5.30@5.50, and best sheep at $4.40@4.60, a 
decline of 10c on tne best lambs as com- 
pared with the previous Monday, while 
sheep showed no change. Tuesday the 
market ruled fairly active at the closing 
prices of the previous day, but became 
slower before the close. A gcod many 
were carried over unsold, mostly Canada. 
Wednesday sheep were weak and in rath- 
er poor demand, but lambs were a dime 
higher for good heavyweights. Common 
lambs sold as low as $3.75, prime bringing 
$5.40. Sales were mostly at $4.75@5.15. 
Yearlings sold at $4.00@4.50. Common to 
good sheep sold at $2.50@4.00, chiefly at 
33.35@4.00 for westerns, A few prime sheep 
brought $4.10@4.15. 

Sheep ‘thursday were very dull; good 
to choice native and Canada lambs, $5.25 
@5.40; culls to fair, $4.50@5; culls to best 
sheep, $2.50@4.40; fully half of light sup- 
ply unsold at noon. 


Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday 
were 28,690, as compared with 39,180 for 
the same day last week. Shipments were 
16,910, as compared with 17,190 for the same 
day last week. The market on Monday 
opened at the same range of prices as 
prevailed at the close of the week, ruled 
stronger later in the day, and finally 
closed at an advance of 5c, but about 2%4c 
below the price of the previous Monday. 
The range on Yorkers was $3.35@3.45: 
prime heavy, $3.50@3.55; choice mediums, 
$3.45@3.4714; mixed packing, $3.40@3.45; pigs, 
$3@3.30. ‘Tuesday the market opened 
steady, but weakened later on pigs and 
Yorkers, closing slow. Wednesday the 
market ruled slow, but firm to strong for 
good weights. Yorkers generally sold at 
$3.40, with light at $8.30@3.35; pigs, $3.25@ 
3.30; bulk, $3.25; mixed packers, $3.45@3.50; 
choice to prime heavy, $3.50@3.75%; roughs, 
$3@3.10; stags, $2.50@2.75. The market 
closed steady with the bulk of the offer- 
ings sold. 

Thursday the market ruled slow; sales 
were made at the following range: Med- 
ium heavy, $3.40; few, $3.50; yorkers, $3.35 
@3.40; light, $3.30@3.35; pigs, $3.20@3.25; 
stags and roughs, $2.40@3.10; closing easy 
at noon. 





THE CHICAGO MARKET. 


Chicago, December 22, 1898. 

Cattle——The receipts of cattle in this 
market last week were 38,408, as compared 
with 54,060 the previous week, and 39,348 
for the same week last year. At the 
opening on Monday good to fancy beef 
cattle sold actively and generally 10c high- 
er. The commoner natives ruled about 
steady, while Texas cattle sold 10c lower. 
No fancy Christmas beeves were offered. 
Native steers averaging 860@1,580 lbs sold 
at $3.85@5.95, bulk, $4.75@5.50; fed Western 
steers, $3.75@5.50; corn-f2d Texas, 1,056@1,- 
094 Ibs, $4.10@4.50; distillery-fed Texas, 957 
lbs, $4.25; straight Texas steers, 773@1,154 
Ibs, $3.10@4.40, bulk, $3.50@3.85. A load of 
1,248,1b distillery bulls sold at $3.85. Seven 
extra fine 1,100-lb heifers sold at $5.40. 
Tuesday, except for some choice cattle 
whicn held firm, the market was rather 
weak, but values about steady with Mon- 
day. Keceipts have largely exceeded those 
of last week. Wednesday good to choice 
matured beev2s were largely 5@10c 
higher, with an active demand from 
dressed beef concerns and eastern ship- 





pers. Sales were on a basis of $3.80@4.50 
fcr the common grades up to $@5.60 for 





good to prime cattle, with extra fine 
beeves selling at $5.05@5.75. No really good 
cattle found purchasers below $5, choice 
steers selling, quality considered, at the 
best prices of the year. Canning cows sold 
at $2@2.75 and a few prime heifers brought 
$4.50@4.75. Bulls were steady and calves 
sold at $41@6.75, few going lower than $. 
About everything was sold, and the gen- 
eral market closed firm. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week receipts 
have been 24,188, as compared with 27,160 
for the same days last week. 

Thursday estimated receipts were 6,000. 
The best grades were i5@10c higher; 
others steady; steers, $3.80@6; cows and 
heifers, $2@4.75; Texas steers, $3.30@4.60; 
stockers and feeders, $2.80@4.30. 


Sheep.—Receipts of sheep in this market 
the past week were 60,305, as compared 
with 67,825 the previous week, and 64,399 
for the corresponding week in 1897. Mon- 
day the market opened weak, and gener- 
ally 10@lic lower, especially on lambs. 
Heavy sheep were neglected. Bucks, thin 
old ewes, and other trash sold at $2.5@ 
2.50; market ewes, $3.35@3.80; market weth- 
ers, $4@4.30; yearlings, $4.25@4.50. Com- 
mon market lambs, $4@4.50; something 
better than common, $4.75@4.90; fair to 
good, $5@5.15; tops, $5.20@5.40. The day 
was rainy, and this had a good deal to do 
with the weak market, as buyers did not 
care to buy so much moisture and dirt in 
the fleeces. Tuesday the market was 
again dull and values weak. Some held 
over stock sold higher because their 
fleeces wero dryer, which accounted for 
the difference. There was little demand 
for heavy sheep or lambs, and limited 
trading was in the handyweights; good 
ewes sold at $3.50; good to choice muttons, 


$3.50@3.80; top lambs, $5.15; other good 
lambs, $4.75@5; yearlings around $4.25. 


Wednescay trade was fairly active, with 
prices steady on sheep and a trifle higher 
on good, dry lambs or any kind of a lamb 
that showed quality. Only a few good 
sheep or lambs here, buyers satisfying 
their wants with the second-class stock, 
consisting mainly of ewes and common 
wethers. Bucks, old ewes, and*other trash 


sold around = $2.25@2.75; ewes, $3@3.65; 
wethers, $3.85@4.30; yearlings,  $4.25@ 


4.50; common market lambs, $4@4.50; medi- 
ums, $4.75@5; fair to good, $5.10@5.15; tops, 
$5.20@5.40. Receipts up to and including 
Wednesday this week, were 35,968, as com- 
pared with 46,269 for the same days last 
week. 


Hogs.—The receipts in this market the 
past week were 261,670, as compared with 
282,344 the previous week, and 166,149 for 
the corresponding week in 1897. Monday 
the market opened active, the bulk of the 
hogs selling strong to a trifle higher, clos- 
ing rather easier, however, yet about 
everything except speculators’ lots were 
disposed of. Packers were the leading 
buyers, the shipping orders going to other 
markets. Rough packers, $3.15@3.25; prime 
packers and good heavy mixed, $3.35@3.40; 
prime mediums, selected butcher-weights 
(mostly barrews) and assorted shippers, 
$3.40@3.45; two or three loads, $3.50; light 
mixed bacon-weights, say, 140 up to 220 
Ibs, to average 180 lbs or thereabouts, 
$3.30@3.35, largely $3.32. Assorted light of 
140@150 lbs, $3.35@3.40. Pigs of 100 lbs av- 
erage, over and under, $8.10@3.25. Tues- 
day most sales were made at about 5c be- 
low the prices of the previous day. While 
receipts were lighier, the wet .weather 
was against the market. Wednesday the 
market presente] no new features; the 
demand was active, prices steady to 
strong at first, but later closed rather 
easier, yet about everything was sold. 
Rough and common, $3.15@3.25; prime 
packers and good mixed, $3.30@3.40; prime 
mediums, selected butcher-weights and 
assorted shippers, $3.40@3.45. Light mixed 
bacon-weights, say 140@15) up to 220-lb 
weights, to average 170@190 1b3, sold large- 
ly at $3.321%4, a few at $3.30. Light of 130@ 
1£0-Ib weights, $38.20@3.32%2. Little pigs of 
100 lbs, over and under, $3.10@3.15. Up to 
and including Wednesday of this week 
receipts were 113,030, as compared with 
146,4¢9 for the same days last week. The 
drop in receipts has materially helped the 


market. 28,000; 


Estimated Thursday, 


receipts 


market ruled quiet but firm at Wednes- |, 


day’s prices. 





It cost the war department $513,860 to 
send Spanish soldiers home from Cuba, 
end it is expected that to return the 15,000 
Spaniards garrisoning the Philippines will 
cost as much more. 


A Canadian paper says that Dr. Mc- 
Eachran, while in England recently, 
discussed with the British Minister of 
Agriculture the exclusion of Canadian 
live cattle from inland British markets. 
The doctor asked the minister if there 
was any prospect of the embargo on 
live cattle being removed, and the re- 
ply was: “I fear not; the country 
would not stand it.” There seems to 
be no prospect, Dr. McEachran thinks, 
of the removal of the embargo. It ap- 
pears that the regulations referred to, 
nominally for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the spread of disease, are really in- 
tended to protect British farmers by 
shutting out foreign cattle. 





Counsel for the plaintiff in a certain 
case made use during an argument of 
the word “brougham.” 

“Excuse my interrupting you, Mr. 
Brief,” said the judge, “but in the so- 
ciety in which I am accustomed to 
move we pronounce the word ‘broom,’ 
and so save a syllable.” 

During his summing up the judge 
had occasion to use the word “omni- 
bus.” 

“TExcuse me, m'‘lud,” broke in coun- 
sel, “but in the society in which I am 
accustomed to move we pronounce that 
word ‘bus,’ and so save two syllables.” 
—London Answers. 

The young man arose from the car 
seat and the fat lady was in a twitter 
at once, 

“Oh, dear me, sir, how very kind of 
you. I really don’t feel as if I ought 
to take your seat. Gentlemen are so 
unselfish. Do you really insist?’ 

And she beamed at him archly. 

“No, ma’am,” he said in a hollow 
voice. “I don’t insist. I only got up 
‘cause I think th’ darn steam heater 
under th’ seat has busted!’’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

We are sending six sub- 
Get 





6 FOR 
$3 scriptions for only $3. 
your neighbors td subscribe. 


IRON ROOFING 


Brand New $1.50 per Square 
Entire product of a mill. Will close out at above price, 
CENERAL = - 
MERCHANDISE 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND MATERIAL from Sheriffs’, Re- 
i Manufacturers’ and Trustees’ Sales, 











ceivers’, A 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


LARGEST MAIL ORDER West 35th & Iron Sts., 
DEPOT IN THE WORLD. CHICAGO, 
Purchasers of Worlds’ Fair Bldgs.; Chicago Post Office Bldg. 


Send for our General Catalogue of Merchandise for the 
Home, Farm & Field.---Our Prices are One-Half of Others, 


FattenFas 


Steam your feed, thussaving 1 
to44 ofcorn or other feed. Stock 
thrives better and fattens faster. 





















made of boiler steel. Invaluable to 
dairymen and stock growers. Has 
adozen uses on the farm. Will 
last a life time. Send for circular. 
LULL & SKINNER O0., 
alamazoo, Mich. 











WANTED —Cattle and Horse Hides and Furs TO TAN. 


Old robes re-lined. Furs made to order. 





W. W. WEAVER, CUSTOM ROBE TANNER, Reading, Mich. 





TrTr™ co Send consignments of Eggs, Butter, Poultry, Hogs, Fruit, etc., to 
CAWLEY BROS. & CO., 

Commission Meschants, Detroit, Mich. 

PROMPT RETURNS. REFERENCE—MICHIGAN FARMER. 





LITTLE GIANT — 
HARNESS 
RIVETER. 


One of the most useful and 
saving inyentions of theage. It 
pays for itself in one hour’s 
use. It repairs harness, self- 
binder webs, belting, and in fact 
anything in the leather and belt 
line. It is warranted to do as 
good work as the $50.00 machine 
used in the factories. We have 
Made the Price 

on them Right, 
so that all persons who have use 
for a riverter can buy one. You 
cannot invest 


50 CENTS 


in anything that will make you one-tenth as much money as to send us 50 
cents in two-cent stamps for a sample Riveter and terms to salesmen. 


Received Medal at Omaha Exposition. 
GEO. B. HALL, General Agent, 


Fredericktown, Knox Co., Ohio. 


N, B.—If you wish to inquire as to the merit of riverter and proof of 
above statement, write to postmaster of this town. 


Address 
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Hiscellaneons. 


WHE EXILE’S HYMN. 


(From the Spanish of Jose Maria He- 
edia, who was born at Santiago de Cuba, 
803, and who died in Mexico, 1839). 


Fair land of Cuba! on thy shores are seen 

Life’s far extremes of noble and of mean; 

The world of sense in matchless beauty 
dressed, 

And nameless horrors hid within thy 


reast, 
Ordained of Heaven, the fairest flower of 


earth, . 
False to thy gifts and reckless of thy 
birth! 


The tyrant’s clamor and the slave's sad 


cry, 

With the sharp lash in insolent reply— 

Such are the sounds that echo on thy 
plains, 

While virtue faints and vice unblushing 
reigns. 

Rise, and to power a daring heart oppose! 

Confront with death these worse than 
death-tike woes, 

Unfailing valor chains the flying fate; 

Who dares to die shall win the conquer- 
or’s state! 


We, too, can leave a glory and a name 

Our children’s children shall not blush to 
claim; 

To the far future let us turn our eyes, 

And up to God’s still unpolluted skies! 

Better to bare the breast and undismayed 

Meet the sharp vengeance of the hostile 
blade 

Than on the couch of helpless grief to lie, 

And a one death a thousand deaths to 


ie. 

Fear’st thou to bleed? O better in the 
strife 

From patriot wounds to pour the gushing 


ife, 

Than let it creep inglorious through the 
veins 

Benumbed by sin and agony and chains! 


What hast thou, Cuban? 

Life itself resign— 

Thy very grave is insecurely thine! 

Thy —— thy treasure, poured like tropic 
rain 

From tyrant hands to feed the soil of 
Spain. ~ 

If it be true that nations still must bear 

The crushing yoke, the wasting fetters 
wear-— 

If to the people this be Heaven’s decree, 

To clasp their shame, nor struggle to be 


ree, 
From truth so base my heart indignant 


With freedom’s frenzy all my spirit burns, 
That rage which ruled the Roman’s soul 


of fre, 
And filled thy heart, Columbia’s patriot 


scams * auee still shalt rise, as pure, as 

righ 

As the free air--as full ef living light; 

Free as the waves that foam around thy 
strands, 

Kissing thy shores and curling o’er thy 
sands! 


THE LOVER’S QUEST. 
BY ERNEST GLANVILLE, 


Author of “The Lost Heiress,” “The Fossicker,’ 
“A Fair Colonist.” “The Golden Rock,” &c. 





(COPYRIGHTED 1897, BY ERNEST GLANVILLE.) 
(CONTINUED) 
SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 





Chapters I. to V.—Miles Venning, junior 
partner in the house of Lorimer & Co., 
Birmingham, receives a large order for 
rifles and ammunition to be delivered by 
a trusty agent at Zanzibar. The order is 
signed “‘R. Mark Sterndale,” which name 
reminds him of an acquaintance he struck 
up with a young girl of that name years 
ago and her father whom he had lost sight 
of. He decides to deliver the goods m per. 
son in the hope of meeting them again. 
At Zanzibar the rifles are taken possession 
of by a man named Stoffel, and Miles ac- 
cepts the hospitality of an Arab called 
Abdol. He becomes suspicious and con- 
cludes he has been trapped. By threats 
Abdol forces him to sign an order for arms 
on his own firm. He seeks means of es- 
cape, but the servant assigned him. Hans, 
tells him there is no chance and he is 
shown a caged tiger thay is put on the 
track of escaped slaves. 

Chapters V. to XV.—After alarming ad- 
ventures he resolves *o eseape, enlists 
Hans in the work and they effect a daring 
capture of Miles’ rifle and a supply of 
cartridges. They make their escape in the 
night, but the following night are over- 
taken by the tiger and slay the bcast in 
a desperate encounter. They reacn Mo- 
zambique and Miles cables his firm, ccun- 
termanding the order for arms. Sv} plied 
with necessaries, they make their way to 
a Portuguese outpost on the Zambesi. 
Learning that Stoffel’s men have again lo- 
cated them they seize a canve and drop 
down the river. After several skirmishes 
with their pursuers they succeed in elud- 
ing them, only to encounter a_ menacing 
torrent near the river’s mouth. They steer 
their skiff into an alcove in the cliff, 
whence they escape by means of a tendril 
which hung from the top of the rock. 
Finding themselves on a high and rugged 
island Miles is obliged to descend another 
cliff by means of a rope ladder, swim the 
river, pilfer a canoe and return for Hans 
and their supplies. Landing they discov- 
er a great camp, and among the officers 
they descry Stoffel and the Arab chief. 

Chapters XV. to XXVI.—In an effort to 
discover the plans of his enemies Miles is 
captured and condemned to die. He is 
stripped and bound to a stake on a small 
island surrounded by stagnant pools full 
of crocodiles. After a terrible night he is 
rescued and nursed back to life by Hans, 
who reports that Stoffel has gone into the 
Matabele country to plan an attack upon 
the whites. They follow in hope of assist- 
ing the latter. A storm drives them into 
a deserted stronghold where they are at- 
tacked in the night. The attacking party 

is repulsed and Miles finds an English 


youth at the entrance who had apparently 
fainted during the struggle. _ The frail 
youth is pressed into service and the three 
succeed in resisting the subsequent at- 
tacks of the besiegers. They discover that 
the supposed youth is a young girl who 
tells them how she adopted that guise for 
the purpose of making her escape from her 
father’s house, her father remaining to de- 
fend his property. She suggests that they 
seek the house, and accordingly they de- 
sert the stronghold. After numerous ad- 
ventures and trials they reach the house, 
only to find the father gone and the Arab 
chief and a band of Zulus in possession. 
They are sheltered for the night and in 
the morning Miles learns that Stoffel and 
the Arab have parted company because of 
a d'sagreement regarding the spoils. The 
chief is therefore preparing to defend the 
place against Stoffel’s men and Miles and 
Hans become trusted allies. Miles displays 
ingenuity in planning defences and the 
Kaffir forces are twice repulsed. The chief 
then plans to capture Stoffel’s camp and 
sends two bodies of twenty-five men each 
to surprise the enemy. leaving Miles in 
charge of the defences. Miles, in the mean- 
time, learns that the youné girl is Miss 
Laura Sterndale, the hope of meeting 
whom had caused him to leave England. 
Also that her father is a prisoner in the 
hands of Stoffel, who is sometimes called 
Groote Adriaan. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

“Who calls?’ said Miles, going to 
the wall, and trying in vain to pierce 
the darkness. 

“Him they call Groote Adriaan, 
your friend.” 

“It is he,” she cried. 
my father with you?’ 

“My Gott!” came clearly a sharp 
exclamation; then, after a pause, “Is 
that Miss Wentworth?’ 

“Yes; oh, tell me; my father—is he 
safe?” 

“He is, and near,’ came the solemn 
reply. 

“Ah,” she cried, “wait. I will come.” 

“Stay,” said Miles, sternly. “If you 
make a movement to leave this place 
our lives will be lost.” 

“But Adriaan is our friend.” 

“Is he?” said Miles, grimly. “What 
of these warriors? Look at them.” 

The men nearest were muttering to 
each other, and several with assegais 
in their right hand had drawn near. 
They were suspicious and alarmed. 

“If you be a friend,” said Miles, “say 
what you have to say quickly, and be 
careful not to approach nearer than 
you are.” 

Then, in the few Zulu words he had 
picked up, he told the men to watch 
and be ready. 

“Englander, we are your friends, All 
white men should support each other. 
We are here to save you. I know that 
some of your men have gone off with 
the fighting chiefs and that thief of an 
Arab. Make a plan for us to come in.” 

“What conditions do you make?” 

“No conditions. Why talk of such 
things when our sole purpose is to 
Save your lives? Will you help us?’ 

“Yes,” she cried. “Yes, if you prom- 
ise to spare the lives of the men here, 
and let them go.” 

“That was my intention, Miss. Tell 
them so.” Then, speaking in Zulu, he 
appealed in the men to give in. 

“What does he say?’ said Miles, as 
the warriors began to talk among 
themselves. 

Again came the deep roll of the 
sonorous Zulu, and Miles thought he 
heard a movement at the outer zereba 
of thorns. 

“He is telling them, I think,” said 
Laura, fearfully, “that their friends 
have been captured.” . 

“It is a lie,” thundered Miles. “Keep 
back. I know you Stoffel, traitor and 
cut-throat,” and he fired into the air. 

“This is no place for you,” he cried, 
taking her gently, 

“What was that you said?” she 
cried, “Traitor?” Is that true?” 

He stooped and kissed her. 

“You must go in, dearest, and if any- 
thing happens to me, remember that 
this man, Adriaan, is more to be fear- 
ed than any Kaflir.” 

He pushed her gently into the door, 
kissed her white horror-striken face, 
then ran back to the wall. 

Since he had fired there had been no 
sound from, the outside, but now there 
came that same omnious rumbling 
they had heard the night before, and 
the Angoni, understanding, went back 
to their posts sullenly. Miles detected 
an air of indecision in their move- 
ments, and he dreaded that Stoffel 
had succeeded in his efforts to unset- 
tle them. In such a temper he knew 
they would not resist a determined at- 
tack, and in his despair he bade them 
in English stand firm. 

Nearer rolled the sound of rushing 
feet, and then a full report struck the 
ear, as of a rifle shot fired far away. 
A second later there came a louder 
boom, with a sharper ring in it, and at 
the sound of it the voices of the in- 
dunas calling to their regiments to 


“Adriaan, is 





halt, followed by sudden stillness. 





It was the sound of Magana attack- 
ing the ambush. . 

The enemy had stopped in their rush. 
They had heard the reports, and Miles, 
waving his cap, cried out: 

“Magana! He fights.” 

The Angoni took up the cry. They 
too knew now whence came the sound 
of firing, and their fears vanished. 
Some of them leapt to the wall, whis- 
tling shrilly; others, not to be restrain- 
ed, discharged their weapons. 

Again came the mufiied boom, fol- 
lowed by faint, scattered reports. 

Then Miles did a foolish thing. Tak- 
ing twenty men, he leapt the wall, 
drew aside one of the thorn bushes, 
and crept up stealthily till he was 
warned by a subdued sound of voices, 
as the enemy still stood puzzling over 
the unaccountable sound of firing. A 
few steps more and he saw the gleam 
of white on shields, and, making his 
men lie down, he bade them fire. 

At the flash and startling roar of the 
volley the enemy ahead, already 
alarmed, yelled in terror. The Angoni 
thereat sprang to their feet, and with 
wild cries dashed forward with their 
assegais. At the sound every one of 
their comrades left behind swarmed 
over the wall and came leaping for- 
ward. In vain Miles stormed and 
shouted. Nothing would stop them. 
They flashed by him like dark shad- 
ows, their eyes blazing, and he heard 
the crash as they struck the vast, 
swaying force of the enemy, the crash 
of shields, the ring of assegals, and 
the low hoarse roar. He ran forward, 
calling to the men to turn, but he saw 
the Angoni at work, hurling them- 
selves at an indistinct mass, which was 
falling back. Carried away by the 
fighting madness of his men, he dashed 
into the mass with a shout, slashing 
with his keen Arab sword, while with 
his rifle clasped about the center he 
warded off the blows. 

“Yavuma!”’ cried his men, as they 
saw him at work. “Yavuma!”’ and, 
with dripping assegais and hoarse 
grunts, they still dashed on. Miles saw 
a young warrior just in advance, stop 
to shout his war cry, and saw the fierce 
yell cut short by an assegai full in his 
throat. He sprang by the falling man 
and cleft the skull of the assailant. 

“Yavuma, Inkose,’ cried his men, 
and still bounding on, the eolumn be- 
fore them reeled and gave way. 

But as they gave way ahead others 
closed in behind, and above the clamor 
there rolled the war song of the Mata- 
bele rallying: 

“If we go forward, we die, 


If we go back, we die. * 
orward, my brothers, forward. 


Miles saw the danger and stopped. 
By him were a score of Angoni, pant- 
ing. From the darkness beyond came 
the ery of others in pursuit. He gave 
the cry to rally, and the men by him 
gave volume to the command. The cry 
was taken up, there was the sound of 
rushing feet, and some fifty men came 
back, wild-eyed, and drunk with kill- 
ing. The others had missed their way 
or kept on. Helped by an induna, 
Miles formed them up as best he could, 
though a few, maddened, rushed for- 
ward against the advancing line. The 
Matabele slowly enclosed the _lit- 
tle band, their shields overlapping 
and gleaming out of the blackness like 
a wall. Then they darted their throw- 
ing assegais, and rushed in with a rush 
of fury and triumph. For one minute 
there was a whirling mass of infuri- 
ated men, striking and stabbing; then 
the pressure of those behind forced 
friends and foes alike into one helpless 
jam wherein no man had room enough 
to shorten his assegai. Weapons 
waved aimlessly above the dense mass 
of black heads, and men who longed 
to be at each other’s throats impotently 
glared face to face. Every wounded 
man who had fallen was tramped un- 
der foot, their screams rising above the 
fearful din. 

At this crisis there came relief, A 
sharp burst of musketry was followed 
by the hoarse Angoni yell. The Mata- 
bele gave ground, and those about 
Miles shouted “Magana!”’ and struck 
furiously as they found room for their 
arms. 

Next from another quarter came an- 
other volley, and a still fierce ery, and 
Miles recognized the bull voice of El 


Rawa leading the charge. Then the 
Matabele broke and swiftly melted 
away, and the two Angoni bands that 
had so opportunely arrived, found 
their friends who had _ survived the 
struggle, but half of them, and many 
of these badly hurt. 

The Arab, taking command, immedi- 
ately advanced towards the house, but 
as they drew near they were met by a 
heavy volley from behind the wall and 
saw the retreating foe swarming over 
the walls. 

“My God,” cried Miles, “they have 
seized the house.” He took a step for- 
ward, staggered and fell heavily. 

When he recovered consciousness it 
was daylight and he found himself in a 
grass hut. His eyes were heavy from 
a great pain in his head, so that the 
light hurt them, and his brain was too 
confused for thought. All he was ac- 
tively conscious of besides the pain 
was a plague of flies. They covered his 
face, and his hand was too heavy to 
brush them away. But there was 
someone present to do this service for 
him, and the sharp swish of a cowtail 


‘sent the pests buzzing. For a long 


time he lay with a drumming in his: 
head, looking through half-closed eyes, 
until at last the sound of men talking 
brought back to him the disaster of 
the night. 

At the slight stir he made a cup was 
held to his lips, and when he had 
drunk he raised his head, and saw Ras 
el Rawa in the hut. 

“Peace be with you,” said the Arab. 

“Ts all lost?” said Miles. 

“We have taken their camp and they 
have seized ours and all it holds. We 
beat them sore, but, by Allah, another 
such victory would ruin us. I have 
not one hundred sound men left, and 
they are like locusts.” 

Miles groaned. 

“I should not have left the camp,” 
he muttered. 

“Tt was madness,” said the sheikh, 
grimly. “But it is not for me to blame, 
since I too undervalued the enemy. 
Stoffel, may Sheitan take him, watched 
and acted. When you are fit to move 
we must retreat.” 

“But the girl?” 

“Tt is the will of God and the 
chances of war. I will heneeforth 
have no women with the baggage. 
They turn the leader aside from his 
plan, and sow bitterness among the 
soldiers. I have talked with the little 
man, and he has told mé of the lone 
kopje you and he held. We wil march 
towards it this night. Men will carry 
you in a swing mat.” 

“Where is the old man?’ said Miles, 
as he determined that he would not 
leave without one effort to rescue 
Laura if it cost him his life. 

“He scouts. By Allah! old as he is, 
and small, he tires not, and is full of 
eunning.” 

(Continued on page 493.) 
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The Arab went out, and after steam- 
ing in the hut for a couple of hours 
Miles crawled out into the shade of a 
large rock where he found a score of 
wounded men stretched out. There 
was no woman’s hand here to attend 
them, and they sat patiently in the sun, 
thankful when some comrade found 
leisure to bfing them water or a snack 
of feed. They greeted Miles with a 
salute, and one man improvised at once 
a song in his honor. 

The place they were in bore signs of 
having been occupied by a large force, 
the grass was worn away, and there 
was a litter of cooking utensils about 
old fire-places. The whole place for 
about two acres was enclosed by a 
double thorn fence, and in the centre 
were two bare kopjes of huge grey 
boulders piled on each other, and sur- 
rounded by a stone wall. 

In the afternoon Hans returned, and 
after making his report, prepared to 
skin and cook on the coals a hare he 
had knocked over with a kerrie. When 
he had finished he lit his pipe, and, 
with a sour look on his wrinkled face, 
sat down by his master. 

“Hans, I am not going back to the 
river.” 

“Soh!” 

“The chief moves to-night, with all 
the men. What will you do?” 

“Dere is two bag of gold belong to 
me over yonder.” 

“And the young missy, Hans?’ 

“Verdom! Why did the baas not stay 
mit de young missy? Den she would 
be all right—and the gold.” 

“It was a mistake, old man, for 
which I have suffered more than any.” 

“The baas’s head is broken, but look 
at these men. They have been sore 
hurt; many more are dead on the veldt, 
and the crows are black above them.” 

“I am not speaking of my head, 
Hans,” said Miles, bitterly. 

“So the baas is heart-sick for the 
missy. And Hans for the gold, Well, 
that duivel Stoffel have both. I crep 
up near the wall. They sing much, 
they eat and drink. The Kaffirs get 
drunk to-night; they will keep bad 
watch.” 

“Did you tell that to the chief?” 

“Ja, sieur. He pull his beard and 
say nodding; but I see from his look 
he will not run this night.” 

“Thank God, if that be true.” 

“It was a big fight in the night, eh, 
baas? We came here in the dark and 
wait, but there was no people here. 
After time we hear the noise of fight- 
ing, and when we come there was two 
regiments of the Kaffirs, like wolves, 
tearing at the Angoni. Then did El 
Rawa shout, and we ate them up. Ja, 
it was a big fight, and if ole Hans had 
his gold he would go, for the assegai 
sticks deep, and his skin is too old to 
heal. Moreover, there is much for a 
man to do with gold.” 

Then the old chap stretched himself 
in the sun and slept, with his mouth 
open and the flies clustering about the 
narrow slits of his little eyes. 

Towards evening the Arab came and 
inspected the wounded with Magana. 
Both men bore marks of the ferocious 
struggle of the night—El Rawa’s man- 
tle was slashed and stained with blood, 
and his right arm bandaged, while the 
lithe form of the Zulu was marked 
with wealds where he had been struck 
With a kerrie. 

Miles rose to his feet as they came 
to him, for their hurts, it seemed to 
him, must be as grievous as his. Ma- 
gana, with some dignity in his action, 
handed his snuff calabash to Miles, the 
knuckles of his fingers showing raw 
where he had been hit in warding off 
blows. 

“The wounded will stop here to- 
night,’ said the Arab, “for I have 
heard news that Stoffel and his men 
drink deep, and I will attack.” 

“I will go with you,” said Miles. 

“Nay, my friend, you would grow 
dizzy by the way. Stay here and rest, 
but if the enemy attack get behind the 
inner wall. If the girl be living, and 
we succeed, I will bring her safe to 
you.” 

He took Miles by the arm, and, as if 
engaged in talking, led him to the in- 
ner wall, for he saw that the other had 
mistaken his strength. 

“Listen, my friend,” he said, gravely. 
“It is what I have learnt in dealing 
with warriors of this kind. When you 
are ill, keep from their sight and let 
them not see your weakness. All the 
day I have lain in a hut like a sick 
Woman moping, but they know it not.” 

Miles sank to the ground, overcome 
by weakness, and that moment he re- 
alized that this fierce soldier had in 
him the stuff that great leaders are 
Imade of. After a time he roused him- 








self, and getting a little strength in the 
coolness of the early evening, he went 
out into the camp. There were none 
there but the wounded, and with the 
Strongest of these he slowly set to 
work, fighting against his pain and his 
anxiety and his fears, to attend to the 
suffering. 
(To be continued ) 





WAS TRAVELING INCOG. 





He was a retired soldier, who had 
seen trouble at Santiago and Montauk, 
and was plodding wearily to his home 
in Texas, somewhat the worse for the 
trip. Like the wandering Moor, the 
native loved him for the dangers he 
had passed, and insisted on lubricat- 
ing his joints at every point on the 
way. When he reached a Missouri 
town and a Missouri judge he was not 
entirely sober, but his load was cou- 
siderably reduced. 

‘“Aren’t you one of the famous 
rough riders?’ asked the judge, after 
he had talked to him very plainly, 
watching him narrowly the mean- 
while. 

The prisoner held up his hand warn- 
ingly. 

“Don’t give it away, judge,” he said 
looking around in alarm. 

“What do you mean?’ responded 
the astonished judge. 

“Just what I say, judge,” repeated 
the prisoner, bending over so as to 
get as near as possible. “Don’t give it 
away. I thought I had concealed my 
identity from the public gaze.” And 
he looked down over himself half in 
pride, half in shame. 

This was too much for the judge, 
and, bringing the prisoner nearer, So 
he could tell his story confidentially, 
so to speak, he told him to proceed. 

“Well, you see, it was this way, 
judge,” said the prisoner, with a Texas 
accent. ‘When I was mustered ovt 
and begin to see what the great Amer- 
ican people thought of us fellers that 
fit into the Spaniards at Santiago I 
seen that if I didn’t do something in 
self-defense purty soon I was goin’ to 
be run for office by the party that 
got to me first, er that I was goin’ 
to have the face kissed off me by a 
string of gals a mile long, and I con- 
cluded I’d jist git low-down, common 
drunk and stay that a-way till I could 
git to a safe place in Texas. I’ve es- 
caped up to date, and if you'll not say 
a word, judge, but jist shove me along 
west, I reckon I'll git back home in 
fair enough shape, all things consid- 
ered. What do you say, judge, is it 
a go?’ : 

It was indeed, and the judge in- 
structed a police officer to keep an eye 
on the distinguished prisoner and see 
that he was put on the next train 
pointing its cow-catcher toward the 
southwest corner of the great republic. 


A FEW LATE ONES. 











Rather Awkward.—It was evident 
that something in the paper amused 
her very much. 

“You men do sometimes evolve the 
most complicated sentences,” she said, 
“and the funniest part of it is that you 
seem to rather pride yourselves on it.”’ 

“What’s the matter now?” he asked. 

“Why, this article speaks of the 
United States ‘upholding the open- 
door policy’ when it would be so much 
easier to say ‘holding the door open.’ ”’ 





Old Folger—lI’ve got a letter from 
my son out West. 

Golfin—So? What’s Tom doing now? 

Old Folger—That’s what I can’t 
make out. He says he is engaged in 
the destruction of weeds. Now, that 
may mean he’s smoking a good many 
cigars or that he is trying to induce 
some widow to make a second venture, 
or it may simply mean that he is doing 
farm work.—Boston Transcript. 





“Miss Lucy,” said young Mr. Pitt, 
with some trepidation of manner, 
“there is something I very much want 
to tell you, and the present seems to 
be a very good opportunity.” 

“Mr. Pitt,” replied the young lady, 
who was kind of heart and wished to 
spare his feelings, “I know what you 
are about to sav. and I have been ex- 
pecting it for some time, but really it 
cannot be as you wish.” 

“Can’t it? Why not?” 

“Well, Mr. Pitt, I can only be a sister 
to you.” 

“That’s just what I was about to 
say. You will be a sister to me, be- 
cause your sister Mabel and I are en- 
gaged to be married. Mabel asked me 





to break the news to you.”—Pittsburg 
Chronicle. 





True Friendship—Author—When you 
come to my new book I hope you will 
not be too severe on me. 

Critic—I read it last week and my 
criticism was certainly not detrimental. 

Author—Why, I didn’t see any notice 
of it in your column. 

Critic—Of course not. We have al- 
ways been friends, and for that reason 
I refrained from printing my candid 
opinion of it—Chicago News. 





The Facts in the Case—There was 
trouble of some kind reported on Des- 
plaines street the other night and the 
editor told the new reporter to Zo over 
and get the details. He got them, as 
may be seen from his account of the af- 
fair, which was as follows: 

“A man killed a dog belonging to an- 





other man. The son of the man whose 
dog was killed proceeded to whip the 
man who killed the dog of the man he 
was the son of. The man who was 
the son of the man whose dog was 
killed was arrested on complaint of the 
man who was assaulted by the son of 
the, man whose dog the man who was 
assaulted had killed.—Chicago News. 
“Here’s a beautiful little book from 
Graham & Co., containing suggestions 
for Christmas presents,’ said the 
young housekeeper. ‘“That’s a good 
idea, my dear,” responded her lord and 
master, thoughtfully, “but does it—er— 
contain any suggestions on how to ob- 
tain the money to buy them with?” 
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Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
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OFFICERS OF MICHIGAN STATE 
GRANGE. 


Master—G. B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Mrs. Frank Saunders, Edger- 


on. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, 
Hesperia. 
‘Chaplain—Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor. 
Gatekeeper+M. H. Foster, Cascade. 
Ceres—Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Flora—Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Pomona—#stella E. Buell, Union City. 
Lady Assistant Steward—Mary Robert- 
son, Hesperia. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


A 


. E. Palmer, Kalkaska. 
Thos. Mars, Berrien Center. 
W. E. Wright, Coldwater. 
H. D. Platt, Ypsilanti. 
F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 
E. A. Holden, Lansing. 
R. K. Divine, Holly. 
G. B. Horton, Fruit Ridge and Jennie 


Buell, Ann Arbor, ex-officio. 





THE STATE GRANGE. 





The twenty-sixth session of the 
Michigan State Grange will go down 
into history as one of the most har- 
monious and business-like of its ses- 
sions. Bro. Horton’s ability as a pre- 
siding officer never shone more bright- 
ly. Pronounced good feeling marked 
every session. No business was hur- 
ried through. The session was re- 
markable in this respect, and yet the 
usual number of resolutions were in- 
troduced and acted upon; but the com- 
mittee reports were brief and to the 
point, and each contained definite reso- 
lutions put in such a way that the 
Grange grasped the question and in- 
telligently voted upon it. The result of 
this promptness and succinctness of 
action gave leisure time for the mem- 
bers to get acquainted. We never be- 
fore attended a State Grange where 8s) 
much business of a sensible character 
was accomplished so promptly, with so 
little friction, and where the spirit of 
fraternity and sociability had greater 
opportunity for cultivation. 

TUESDAY. 

The Grange opened in form, and 
after the committee on credentials had 
been appointed, general greetings were 
in order. Worthy Master Horton urged 
that the delegates become acquainted 
without the form of introduction, be- 
cause so much of the value and pleas- 
ure of the meeting would come from 
such acquaintanceship. Bro. J. J. 
Woodman emphasized the fact that in 
any organization, no matter what its 
purposes, the financial foundation must 
be solid. He was glad to say that the 
National Grange was in a remarkably 
good financial condition, and urged 
that the State Grange keep absolutely 
free from any political entanglements. 
The Grange was the first farmers’ or- 
ganization. We meet, not to hear law- 
yers and politicians, but to listen to 
farmers. Let us all work and talk for 
an increase of Grange members and 
influence. Bro. Thomas Mars spoke of 
the danger of allowing politicians to 
enter the Grange, of the great need the 
people have of the Grange, especially 
in northern portions of the State, and 
urged Patrons to interest the children 
in the Grange. and to bring them into 
the meetings, especially during the 
Lecturer’s hour. The last thought in 
regard to children was emphasized by 
Worthy Master Horton. Sister Olivia 
Woodman made a humorous reference 
to the fact that a Master and two Past 
Masters had spoken. She said she had 
never been a Master of any Grange, 
but nevertheless, “we women master 
the Masters.” She would give every- 
body something to do in the Grange. 
Let each one feel that he is an im- 
portant factor in the work. She spoke 
eloquently of the character of the peo- 
ple in the Grange. She noticed that 
at National Grange. the members 
there comprised the standard bearers 
of the nation. Sister Mary A. Mayo 
said she was glad not only for the 
“white souls” in our National Grange, 
but for the men and women that we 
know, those in our own homes and our 
friends and neighbors who are striving 
in the battle of life. How are we going 
to help them, especially these mothers 
—and many of them are crying out for 
help? There is no place where they 
can get help better than in a good 
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Grange—a cordial, hearty Grange. We 
may talk about the full treasury, but 
the spirit and life in the Grange is 
what is important. Educate the chil- 
dren into the Grange. 

All the delegates were presented by 
the Grange with souvenir badges. 

The first order of business Tuesday 
afternoon was the presentation of nu- 
merous resolutions, after which Worthy 
Master Horton delivered his annual 
address. Inasmuch as liberal extracts 
from this address will appear in this 
department in the near future, we will 
simply briefly outline the prominent 
points made. Bro. Horton dwelt on 
the objects of the Grange, the desira- 
bility that the farmers should main- 
tain their social standing, and sug- 
gested that education is the great pro- 
moter of this standing; at the same 
time business success is essential. The 
Grange helps in this because it gives 
farmers an opportunity to become 
students in business economy. Farm- 
ers must not neglect their duty to so 
work together that they may possess 
their proper influence, and then they 
will perform well their responsibilities 
as citizens. Organization is the prac- 
tical means for attaining these ends, 
and the spirit of co-operation is the 
propelling force in such an organiza- 
tion. The Grange has had failures, but 
has profited by them, and has stood the 
test of time and difficulty; besides, the 
Grange has this distinct advantage that 
it is not merely a local organization. 

The order in Michigan during the 
last year has made substantial prog- 
ress. The Granges are learning self- 
reliance. We have tried to supply all 
Granges with plenty of nourishment 
through leaflets sent to the officers, 
warning and encouraging them. Dep- 
uty lecturers have been at work, and 
the result is that over thirty Granges 
have been added to the list during the 
past year. 

The Grange the country over is in 
good condition, and the general feeling 
is that we have done well. Bro. Hor- 
ton urged the continuance and enlarge- 
ment of the August picnics, and the 
value and necessity of pecuniary co- 
operation. He urged Granges to make 
the best use possible of trade contracts. 
Fire insurance has proved to be a valu- 
able part of Grange work; Lenawee 
and Branch counties have perfected or- 
ganizations in this State. . Bro. Horton 
also spoke of the necessity of having 
strong Pomona Granges, and dwelt 
especially upon the desirability of hav- 
ing a Subordinate Grange in practically 
every township. He urged the broad- 
ening of the work of the country 
schools; also the necessity of better 
roads. Bro. Horton also came out 
strongly on the subject of taxation, 
reiterated his belief in the kind of work 
attempted by the tax statistician, and 
urged that the tax, question is a far 
broader subject than can be covered in 
any one bill. Nevertheless, the first 
step is to deprive corporations of the 
unjust privilege of paying specific tax- 
es. The Worthy Master commended 
pure food legislation, the Grange press, 
the Agricultural College, and Farmers’ 
Institutes. In regard to legislation he 
mentioned the desirability of securing 
measures to prevent appeals of certain 
justice court cases, a county salary 
bill, and district instead of township 
libraries. 

Under reports of officers, Sister Mary 
A. Mayo reported as Chaplain. She 
said that all the battles are not yet 
fought. The battle between right and 
wrong still goes on. The world needs 
strong men and women just as much 
as it did in ’61; indeed, it is more neces- 
sary to be faithful in many every day 
things of life than to perform some 
great duty. ot 

Ceres in her report said that every 
member owes the Grange a debt and 
should spread the good news of the 
Grange abroad. Each member should 
ask what she can do for the Grange. 

Flora said that flowers represent life 
in all its beauty and its mission to com- 
fort in time of sorrow. Beauty and 
value can be added to property by the 
use of plants and flowers. 

Tuesday evening was devoted to a 
“love feast,” which to be appreciated 
should have been shared. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Bro. Ward, in his report as Over- 
seer, urged that those things be made 
prominent in the Grange which will 
make farm life more attractive and im- 
prove the farmer in every way. 

Sister Buell, as Pomona, suggested 
that the success of the Grange lies not 
so much with the officers as in the 
combined efforts of all; let the table be 
well supplied with fruits in their sea- 
son; leave room in the daily life for 








reading, and have plenty of discussion 
in the Grange. 

Bro. Jason Woodman, as Lecturer, 
suggested that one great lack of the 
farmers is the absence of knowledge 
of what our legislative bodies are doing 
with reference to matters affecting 
agriculture. Farmers’ organizations 
should be informed along this line. He 
urged a more complete system of sub- 
ordinate Grange programs, and that oc- 
casionally leaflets be sent out by the 
State Lecturer; made some very prac- 
tical suggestions in regard to the State 
lecture work. 

The Executive Committee’s report 
will also appear in part at least in this 
department. In general the report 
gave a view of their work for the year, 
the progress of the Grange, spoke high- 
ly of the Agricultural College work, 
and urged an appropriation for the 
Women’s Department at the College. 

Treasurer Strong reported $2,379.13 
in the treasury. Secretary Jennie Buell 
reported receipts for the year, $5,089.97; 
expenses, $4,159.23. The receipts were 
over a thousand dollars more than last 
year. During the year thirty-two 
Granges were organized, fifteen having 
new charters, and seventeen having 
been reorganized. No Grange surren- 
dered its charter during the year. 

Wednesday afternoon Sister Mary A. 
Mayo reported for the permanent com- 
mittee on Women’s Work. Nearly 
every Grange in the State has its com- 
mittee on Women’s Work, and they 
have accomplished a great deal. Have 
often lifted debts, and done social 
work. There were serious obstacles in 
the way of fresh air work last year, 
and yet, in spite of all difficulties, the 
results are quite satisfactory. One 
hundred and sixty, altogether, were 
given a two weeks’ outing, and four 
children found permanent homes. 
Sometimes the question is asked, ‘‘Does 
it pay?” Well, does it pay to see a 
child happy? Does it pay to see a 
mother’s face joyous? Sister Hinds, of 
the committee, made a report on the 
school part of the work. She empha- 
sized the value of teaching patriotism 
in the public schools, and urged the 
meeting together of parents and teach- 
ers to discuss school work. 

Bro. Clinton D.:Smith, Director of 
the Experiment Station and Professor 
of Agriculture at the College, addressed 
the Grange in regard to the work of 
the College, and the desire of that in- 
stitution to co-operate with the Grange. 
He described some phases of work at 
the College, and cordially invited the 
Grange to visit the institution while in 
Lansing. 

Miss Maud Keller, Dean of the Wom- 
en’s Department at the College, was ir- 
troduced, and gave a pleasant talk or 
the value of the Women’s course. She 
said that skilled labor always had «an 
advantage over unskilled labor. That 
the Women’s Department at the Col- 
lege meets a demand. While the girls 
take some of the same studies as do 
the boys, the courses are not strictly 
parallel. The object of the training is 
for home life. Music and sewing are 
a part of the work. The course differs 
in its work from that of other institu- 
tions because it does emphasize the 
training for home life. 

Miss Ellen Rushmore, Instructor in 
Domestic Economy at the College, 
stated that the mission of the ideal 
woman is to make the whole world 
homelike, because the home is the 
foundation of the State and the Na- 
tion. The course in domestic science at 
the College is intended to develop true 
womanhood. Special work must have 
special thought. The girls do the work 
themselves; they build the fire, make 
the bread and cake, etc., and learn the 
proper expenditure of money in a home. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to a 
joint session of the State Grange and 
the State Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs. The Clubs were the guests of 
the Grange, in Representative Hall, 
and were waited upon by a committee 
from the Grange and escorted in a body 
to seats reserved for them. The pro- 
gram was opened by a concert by the 
College band, and the program of the 
evening was varied by music from the 
choirs of the State Industrial School 
and State School for the Blind. Worthy 
Master Horton in his introduction said 
that he considered it an honor to have 
the privilege of calling to order so large 
a company of people from the farms of 
Michigan, who had met together for 
the advancement of the great cause of 
agriculture. Bro. Thomas Mars, in his 
greeting, cordially welcomed the Clubs 
in behalf of the Grange. President E. 
J. Cook, of the Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs, responded gracefully, stating 
that the Grange was the elder brother 








of the Clubs; that the aims of the two 
organizations are identical; the Clubs 
have the benefit of the Grange’s ex. 
perience. He urged that we work to- 
gether as brother farmers for common 
ends. Especially urged support of The 
Michigan Farmer as the organ of the 
Grange and Clubs. 


Hon. A.C. Bird, of the Board of Agri- 
culture, gave a strong paper on the sub- 
ject of “The Fee System in County Of- 
fices.” Doubtless this paper will ap- 
pear in The Farmer. Mr. Bird has in- 
vestigated this subject thoroughly, and 
finds that the consensus of opinion in 
thirty states of the Union is an agree- 
ment that the fee system is an eyil. 
The system is at fault more than the 
men. Yet the officers try to raise fees, 
and new fees are being added all the 
time, although records are easier to 
make than formerly. Sometimes of- 
ficers make fees for themselves in vari- 
ous ways. One of the most serious ob- 
jections is that of the secrecy on the 
part of officers as to the amount of fees 
received. The decided trend in all 
states of the Union is from the fee sys- 
tem to the salary system. The best 
way is to charge just fees, turn all fees 
into the treasury, and pay adequate 
salaries. 

Mr. A. E. Palmer, of the Executive 
Committee of the State Grange, gave 
an enthusiastic talk in favor of “Farm- 
ers’ Institutes, and State Aid There- 
for.” He stated that the object of the 
Institutes is to carry out from the Col- 
lege, to the people all over the State, 
the information and experiment which 
center at the College. Possibly the best 
results have been reached in the north- 
ern portion of the State, for there is 
positive enthusiasm in that section re- 
garding Institutes; and yet there is 
room for this kind of work in the 
south, where the people are farther 
along in the study of agriculture, and 
the appropriation should be increased 
so that higher grades of work may be 
earried on in the south. It certainly 
would be a serious misfortune to stop 
the work here. 

Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, Vice-President 
of the Association of Clubs, was unable 
to be present, and her topic, “The 
Farmer as a Citizen,’ was taken up by 
Mrs. D. M. Garner. Mrs. Garner has 
been a member of the Grange for 
twenty-five years, and says that she 
was born a radical. While we are 
farmers, we are first of all citizens, and 
at this stage of our country’s history 
we need the greatest of patriotism. 
How are we prepared to civilize and 
improve these savage nations when we 
have such serious problems at home? 
The liquor question, Mormonism, the 
treatment of the Indian, the violation 
of the ballot—all of these are danger- 
ous things in our government. There 
is danger that in our army young men 
will get into the liquor habit. If these 
evils go on, national destruction will 
come. The farmers can help mightily, 
and should. 

Miss Jennie Buell, Secretary of the 
State Grange, read a beautifully writ- 
ten paper on the subject of “Associa- 
tion—National, State and Local.’ This 
will be printed in full in a later issue 
of The Farmer, and we shall not spoil 
the paper by any abstract at the pres- 
ent time. : 

The editor of this department read a 
paper entitled, “Sword and Plow- 
share,” which dwelt upon the three les- 
sons which may ‘be learned by the 
farmers from the recent war with 
Spain, these being that the war was a 
triumph, (1) of manhood; (2) of educa- 
tion; (3) of co-operation. The fact was 
also brought out that the Grange and 
Clubs are laboring for these ends. The 
suggestion was made that the next step 
in advance was to get all of these vari- 
ous organizations to co-operate and 
work together for the common ends 
which farmers desire. Also that these 
organizations work hand in hand with 
those educational forces that are fur- 
nished by the State. 

Governor Pingree was. cordially 
greeted. He said that the farmers had 
the best end of the business. The man 
in the city must work for somebody 
else. The man on the farm works for 
himself. While he has observed that 
there are not very many young men on 
the farms of Michigan to-day, it is not 
going to be that way much longer—the 
tide is going to set in toward the farm. 
He came out strongly against expan- 
sion—stated that the conditions as he 
had seen them in Venezuela are said to 
be somewhat similar to those of our 
new possessions, and that he feels it is 
a dangerous tendency to try to hold 
such country. Said he was glad that 
the farmers were getting together. 
Urged them to help in the legislature 
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this winter, especially in regard to 
taxation. We must do something to do 
away with trusts. A generation ago a 
young man could start in business with 
small capital and work his way up. He 
ean’t do it to-day on account of the 
trusts. Governor Pingree believes in 
both an inheritance and income tax. 
He also made quite a strong plea for 
forestry legislation. 

Although ex-Governor Luce was not 
on the program, he was called out by 
Bro. Horton, and was in his happiest 
mood. He emphasized what the Goy- 
ernor had said about forestry and ex- 
pansion. In fact, he agreed with most 
everything that had been said—he was 
in his agreeable mood. He “jollied” 
the Governor by saying that it re- 
quired a good deal more brains to be a 
farmer than a shoemaker, and closed 
with an eloquent appeal for the best 
brains on the farm. 

The impression made by this union 
meeting of the Grange and Clubs will 
eertainly inure to the benefit of the 
farmers of the State. The program 
was not too long; the audience did not 
get tired, and there was an atmosphere 
of cordiality and brotherly feeling that 
was very noticeable. The speakers did 
not feel that they were addressing twu 
different organizations, nor that they 
were addressing an audience especially 
of farmers—they simply knew that 
they were standing before a well- 
dressed, good-looking, intelligent, at- 
tentive and appreciative audience of 
men and women. This meeting was 
certainly an inspiration to the mem- 
bers of both organizations, and an ob- 
ject lesson to the visitors who were 
fortunate enough to be present. 

THURSDAY. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted al- 
most entirely to the election of officers. 
The only change made in officers was 
in that of Lecturer, Bro. Jason Wood- 
man refusing to serve another term. 
Mrs. Frank Saunders, of Kent county, 
was elected. Brothers Palmer, Mars, 
Wright and Platt were elected to suc- 
ceed themselves on the Executive Com- 
mittee. The full list of officers of the 
State Grange is printed at the head of 
this department. 

Thursday afternoon a very important 
resolution was adopted in regard to re- 
ports of the Michigan Pioneer Society. 
{t seems that this Society has a by-law 
which allows their reports to be sent.to 
incorporated libraries. Through the 
ardent efforts of Bro. Luce this was in- 
terpreted so that Grange libraries will 
be furnished with complete sets of the 
reports of this Society, upon proper ap- 
plication. The method of getting them 
will be described in due time. These 
reports are of great value, and will add 
to any Grange library already estab- 
lished, and will form a splendid nucleus 
for new libraries. 

Thursday evening was devoted to the 
conferring of the fifth and sixth de- 
grees, 36 being given the fifth degree, 
and fifty-four the sixth. The unwritten 
work was also exemplified. 

FRIDAY. 

The committee on education reported, 
endorsing the Agricultural College; the 
visiting of schools by Patrons; urged 
that rural schools be given especial at- 
tention; that there be better ventilation, 
pleasanter surroundings, better build- 
ings; that we have good schools rather 
than cheap schools, and good teachers 
rather than cheap teachers; good books 
to read; and libraries in each district. 
Recommended that graduates of the Ag- 
ricultural College be granted three-year 
certificates for teaching, renewable; 
and highly endorsed the Women’s 
Course at the Agricultural College. 
Also endorsed the four-weeks’ teachers’ 
institutes. Also that the minimum age 
for holding teachers’ certificates be 
raised to eighteen years. Recommended 
that the law be changed to provide for 
the distribution of school money on the 
basis of pupils who attend school five 
months out of the year, instead of on 
the basis of school population. ‘This 
was referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee. There was a long discussion over 
a recommendation in regard to uniform 
text books. The Grange finally adopted 
a resolution which endorsed the prin- 
ciple of uniform text books, but favored 
a repeal of the present law. 

The standing committee on woman’s 
work recommended that there be a 
committee on woman’s work in every 
Subordinate Grange, and that the gen- 
eral objects of woman’s work commit- 
tees be: (1) To raise debts. (2) The 
decoration of rooms. (3) To keep in 
close touch with the district school. (4) 
To distribute and study the elementary 
Science bulletins. (5) To encourage the 


formation of Teachers and Patrons’ 
Associations. 


The report also urged 








that children be admitted to the Grange 
during the Lecturer’s hour; that espe- 
cial attention be given to children’s 
day, and that the fresh air work be en- 
larged and emphasized. A resolution 
was adopted for the printing of this 
report of woman’s work, and to place 
a copy in every Grange. 

The committee oa co-operation en- 
dorsed the idea of co-operative selling; 
urged that as rapidly as possible ma- 
chinery be formed for this purpose; 
recommended that there be in each Sub 
ordinate Grange a purchasing agent 
and assistant Secretary to help the 
Secretary in co-operative work; en- 
dorsed the idea of Grange Fire Insur- 
ance Companies. : 

The committee on Dormant Granges 
said that some Granges declined be- 
cause the members can’t attend, and 
some members can’t attend because 
their children keep them at home. The 
committee urged that provision be 
made for caring for the children during 
Grange hour. Another cause of dormant 
Granges is that some members are dis- 
appointed in the financial benefits of 
the Grange. 

The committee on the good of the 
order recommended a resolution against 
paying pensions to deserters in the 
army; urged that the Executive Com- 
mittee make every effort to have the 
Grange department in The Farmer as 
complete as possible. Also recom- 
mended a resolution against the send- 
ing of newspapers beyond their term of 
subscription. Recommended that the 
State Lecturers issue quarterly bul- 
letins; that there be county conferences 
of Subordinate Grange lecturers; that 
the State Lecturer be supplied with all 
the Grange papers; that the State Lec- 
turer be paid a stated compensation; 
that appropriation be made for travel- 
ing libraries; that ritualistic work in 
the Subordinate Grange be carried on 
more perfectly. 

A resolution was adopted inviting the 
National Grange to hold its meeting in 
Michigan in 1900. 

The committee on Pomona Granges 
urged the biennial election of officers 
of Pomona Granges. 

Friday afternoon the committee on 
taxation reported, favoring equal and 
just taxation, and commended the 
Master’s address in this respect. Re- 
ported, without recommendation, a 
resolution which passed, demanding 
that mortgages be taxed as an interest 
in the real estate mortgaged. 

The committee on by-laws of the 
State Grange reported a revision of the 
constitution and by-laws of the State 
Grange, so as to not conflict with the 
National Grange constitution, and put 
this matter into the hands of the Execu- 
tive Committee to report upon at the 
next State Grange. 

The committee on resolutions favored 
free rural mail delivery; opposed any 
measure that will prevent married 
women from teaching; asked the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to prohibit the 
exportation of adulterated food 
products; condemned the distribution 
of seeds by the government; advocated 
the popular election of United States 
senators, the postal savings banks and 
condemned the canteen system in the 
army. 

The committee on Agricultural Col- 
lege and Farmers’ Institutes cordially 
commended the College under its pres- 
ent management, and advocated an ap- 
propriation sufficient to build a wom- 
en’s dormitory. In regard to Insti- 
tutes, they recommended that the nec- 
essary appropriation be made, and 
urged better local management. 

The committees on mileage and per 
diem; on by-laws of Subordinate 
Granges; on instiuction to delegates to 
National Grange; on charity, made 
brief reports. 

Committee on transportation urged 
the repeal of railroad charters that 
stand in the way of 2-cent passenger 
fares; demanded equal rates to all, 
especially on freight, and advocated a 
bill similar to the Atkinson bill, con- 
curring with the Master’s address on 
this subject. 

The sub-committee of the Executive 
Committee on co-operation reported 
that there were contracts with over 
fifty firms, and spoke of the special 
success of the binding twine purchase; 
instructed the Worthy Master to fur- 
ther the work, and to secure the neces- 
sary clerical help. 

The committee on agriculture re- 
ported that conditions indicate increas- 
ing prosperity among the farmers; 
recommended Governor Luce’s “brain 
fertilizer” for every farm; that our 
boys-and girls take advantage of M. A. 
C.; that some farmers keep their prem- 
ises in a more cleanly shape; and that 





implements and conveniences for the 
house be furnished to correspond with 
those out of doors. 

The committee on legislative action 
reported that three of the five bills ad- 
vocated by the Grange in the last legis- 
lature had become laws; favored a con- 
tinuance of the work of the tax statis- 
tician; favored a measure somewhat in 
the line of the Kimmis county salaries 
bill; favored the Australian or Torrens 
system of transferring land titles; ad- 
vocated that the township libraries be 
superseded by the school district libra- 
ries; favored an appropriation sufficient 
to enlarge Farmers’ Institute work; an 
appropriation sufficient to enforce all 
our pure food laws; appropriation for 
building a women’s dormitory at M. A. 
C., to accommodate 150 girls; instructed 
the appointment of a legislative com- 
mittee; opposed an appropriation for 
the State Agricultural Society. 

A resolution was adopted favoring 
an amendment to the law so that in 
any case where it was shown that a 
beet sugar trust was being maintained 
the bounty paid by the State should be 
withheld from those firms in the trust. 

In the evening, the officers were in- 
stalled by Sister Dills, of Dewitt 
Grange, after which the Grange listened 
to inspiring remarks from Worthy 
Master Horton, Bro. Thomas Mars, Sis- 
ter Mayo, Bro. Kay, and Bros. Heck 
and Nevins, who will both be in the 
next legislature. 

The Grange closed in form. 

Professor Barnard Thomas had 
charge of the music during all of the 
Grange sessions, and has the heartiest 
thanks of all Patrons present for the 
pleasure given by his singing. 
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Madison Grange, Lenawee Co.—De- 
cember 2, initiated in the third and 
fourth degrees. Bro. White, of On- 
sted Grange read an interesting paper 
on travels to his former English home. 
A goodly number of visitors were pres- 
ent from Onsted, Adrian, and Fruit 
Ridge Granges.—E. W. A, 

South Dover Grange, No. 720, Lena- 
wee Co., has instituted a contest to last 
through the next four meetings. At 
our last meeting a class of ten was 
taken through the fourth degree. Sev- 
eral visitors were present from Medina 
and Cadmus Granges.—M. E. B., Cor. 

Ashland Grange, No. 545, Newaygo 
Co., December 3 celebrated the Grange 
anniversary. Our Grange was organ- 
ized twenty-four years ago. Mr. 
Reinoldt gave us a very interesting his- 
tory of our Grange. We are going to 
give an entertainment and supper De- 
cember 10, the proceeds to go to the 
Grange treasury.—Minnie A. Brink. 

Newago County Pomona will meet 
with Askance Grange, Wednesday and 
Thursday, December 28 and 29, 1898. 
A good attendance is desired. Annual 
election of officers Wednesday evening. 
A most cordial invitiation is extended 
to all who are interested in agriculture 
or fruit-growing to meet with us and 
help make the meeting interesting and 
profitable.—C. K. 

Woodstock Grange, No. 438, Lena- 
wee Co.—At special meeting held De- 
cember’ 3, conferred first, second and 
third degrees on six. We now have 
much of the paraphernalia needed and 
the work is more impressive. Was a 
large attendance at this meeting; the 
Kimmis salary bill was discussed; ma- 
jority in favor of the bill. Next Satur- 
day night expect to confer fourth de- 
gree and have a feast. We believe we 
are getting as many new members as 
any of them, and we are not trying 
hard either.—Emma C. Swartout. 

Berrien Center Grange, No. 14, Ber- 
rien Co., holds regular meetings every 
Saturday evening; never was in a bet- 
ter condition. Have about 65 mem- 
bers, with good average attendance. 
Have a good literary program for each 
evening, during the rendering of which 
the children are admitted from the 
lower hall and take part in same. Dur- 
ing recess, have apples, popcorn and 
doughnuts for refreshments. At next 
meeting Bro. Thos. Mars will read his 
autobiography, and Bro, E. Murphy 
will tell an interesting story of his 
early days. Our old organ is the only 
contrary member we have, and we are 
preparing to buy a new one by giving 
entertainments.—Adah Murphy, Cor. 

North Rome Grange, No. 735, Lena- 
wee Co.—At last meeting only a few 
were present, but we are alive yet, and 
more new names are in for member- 
ship. The order for groceries was re- 
ceived, and goods found as represent- 
ed; another order was taken. The pro- 
gram consisted of declamations, recita- 





tions, and short speeches on “The 
Navy, and its power in War,” and de- 
scriptions of the warships. Your cor- 
respondent visited Hudson Center 
Grange November 5, and had a good 
time. Had the pleasure of seeing their 
new hall and two candidates initiated. 
They are expecting Will Carleton, the 
poet, there to give them a lecture in 
the near future, The Michigan Farmer 
will be in more of the homes of the 
Grangers this coming year than ever 
before.—W. C. Bancroft, Cor. 

Cedar Springs Grange, Kent Co.— 
The evening of December 2 will be a 
green spot in the history of Cedar 
Springs Grange. The third and fourth 
degrees were conferred on six candi- 
dates with the usual pleasant cere- 
mony. This Grange has a very fine 
home, which is always very attractive 
with the fine furniture, etc., but on this 
occasion the center of the room was 
made even more attractive by a table 
extending the entire length, loaded 
with such things to eat as the Grange 
alone can furnish. Of course ample 
justice was done at the table. Mr. 
Frank Saunders and son, of Courtland 
Grange, kindly assisted. At the next 
meeting we expect to confer the third 
and fourth degrees on four more new 
eandidates, and so the good work goes 
on.—C. R. Allmand, Cor. 





Especially in serious cases of cold, 
or in the absence of the doctor, you 
want a medicine which you know is 
right. That’s Jayne’s Expectorant. 


Tue successful novelist, I. Zangwill, who 
is now lecturing in this country, has writ- 
ten a description of his recent trip in Pales- 
tine for the next volume of The Youth’s 
Companion. 





Thousands have 

been helped to 

better pay & po- 

sitions throug) 

aot BY MAIL 
instruction 

A Buildings erected ex- 

pressly for this pur« 














pa 
|} &225,000 
nil Ungpese ra | 
eam 
Seat Plectrical, 
A“ Mechanical or Civil En 
: gineering ; Chemistry; Mining; 
Mechanical and Architectural 
prewing:; Susveping < Plumbing ; Architecture ; Meta 
attern Drafting ; Prospecting; Bookkeeping ; Short. 
hand; English Sranchee. 
$2 A MONTH pays for a College Education at Homa, 
40,000 Stndents and Graduates. 
Circular FREE. State subject you wish to study. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL$ 
Box 86 Scranton, Pa., U.S.A. 


rut‘LONE 
STAR” 





suit, on easy terms, 
High. Free mal. 
aria. Pure water. 


HT 
culars | 
Free | 


THOMASTON, DeWITT CO., 











ott Yue 
4 e PRONOUNCING 


Sunpay HOOLTEACHERS” 
BIBLE 

















This cut represents the Bible lying open. 


Or $1.80 Including The Farmer One: Year, 


You can get this 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 


§. §. Teachers’ Reference Bible, 


This Bible is printed from large, clear, new 
type, on fine paper. bound in Imperial Seal Bind- 
ing, tuck edges known as “Divinity Circuit,” 
linen lined, rounded corners, full giit edges; size 
of page 5% x 8 inches. Following paragraph 
shows the size of type used: 

36 Behold, we are servants this 
day, and for the land that thou gav- 
est unto our fathers to eat the fruit 
thereof and the good thereof, behold, 
we are servants in it: 


Regular price #4.00. Our price $1.30 or given for 
10 yearly subscribers. By express. Address 


MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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&@ When writing to advertisers please 
mention that you saw their advertisement 
in the Michigan Farmer. 


FEED MILLS. 


(Sop with or wirHout E.evator., 


For Every Variety of Work. 
Have conical shaped grinders. Different 
from all others. Handiest to operate and & 


LIGHTEST RUNNING. 
Have them in six sizes—2 to 25 horse pow- 
er. One style for windwheel use. 

(Also make Sweep Feed Grinders.) 


D. N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


THIS MI Li 


oa regular Steam ee 
ill. Itmeets the demands o 
UN KN those who wish astrong, dur- 
able mill of large power. 
Crushes and grinds corn and 
cob, and all grains, single or 
mixed. Will grind up to 60 bushel 
per hour. Intended for 8 h. p. 
engineup. Circulars of Steam and 
Sweep Mills free. Write at once. 
TAR MFC. CO. 
11 Depot St. New Lexington, 0, 


-ONLY $5.00 


WH for this first-class cooker and water heater 











es 










made of best cast iron, with 14-oz. gal 
vanized steel boiler, and holds 20 gal 

s. We make larger cookers an 
will quote prices on application 
Send for free circulars, 









BY GRINDING YOUR GRAIN 
for live stock, Ground 
grain isall digested and 
there is no waste. 


BUCKEYE fit 
‘Nice COMBINED 


' Crushes ear corn, eob and all 





fine and easy. 
at same time for coer uses. 
sent free. 
IAGE ~~ 44 
CHICAGO, 





Our latest catalo; 
STAVER CAR 
76th & Wallace Sts., 









that gets plenty of fresh succulent food never 

ents her pigs. oots supply this succulence in 

the best obtainable form. The 
prepare them is witha 


Banner Root Cutter. 

=> Cuts Easier and Faster than any other. 

= Does not slice or cube the roots but leaves 
them in fine ribbens—can’t choke anything. 
Shakes out all gravel and dirt and leaves only 
the clean fi Four sizes, hand and power. 

Write for introduction price. 

: O. E. THOMPSON & SONS. 

25 River Street, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Also all sizes of Circular 


fF aws, and the celebrated 
B. C. Picket Miil 
Hierse Powers for oper- 
ating. Sile Machinery, 
Feed Mills, Reot Cut- 


ters, Corn Shellers. 
&KMALLEY MFG. CO., Sole Makers, Manitowoc, Wis. 


How’s Your «: 
Roof 7 Use Sykes “Old Style” 


Shits madets © var: IRON ROOFING. 

iety of styles, is easily put on ond is longlived and 
handsome. Falling sparkscan’t fire it, hail can’t break 
it and the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that have been 
on 25 years are good yet. Send for catalogue and prices. 
Sykes Iron and Steel Roofing Co. Niles, 0. and Chicago, 111. 


st way to 








Uur Smalley and Bat- 
tle Creek self-feed 
Drag Saws are the 
standard of the world. 





Spring. 
Avoid mistakes and secure the 
very best thing of the kind made. 





AURORA, iLL = CHICAS. DALLAS.” 


If ou want 
the best ma- 
chinery _ for 
making wells 
to any depth, 
write us, for 





we make it. Send for our new catalogue 
“E.”? We will mail it to you free. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Harvey, 1i.(Chieago Suburb) 


WEL DRILLING 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep 07 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. ountec 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
operate them easily. Send for catalog. 








IF YOUR PASTURES AND FIELDS ARE INCLOSED WITH THE 


LLWOOD =t2:. WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


STEEL 


you have secured absolute efficiency at least expense, in a practical fence 
that will positively turn cattle, horses, hogs and pigs. A fence that is 
strong, practically everlasting, proven thor- 58 ew 
oughly efficient under all possible condi- 
tions. 


YOU CAN’T GO WRONG! 
in selecting the 34 INCH. 


ELLWOOD 
WOVEN FENCE. 


Sold by our agents 
in every town. If 
you can’t get it in aaYAYAN 
your town, write us AVAVAWA °).' 
direct, and we “— 
i that you i 
peal aPsany . guawoon FIELD FENCE (Standard Style), 
: AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. |, 


NEW YORK. PITTSBURG. CHICAGO. _ST. Lours. 
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Yue exqenmenstezy hen maUnleb ie sm rMMRNON NRTA EN MNIIT MBE ANB) GO Bote : 

NO F ENC E LI K E IT No, there is nothing else like the “Simplicity” 

: * Fence and Stay. Away ahead of any others. 
No fence ever sold as rapidly. We use large twisted wire for horizontals, which provides for 
elasticity. No.9 stzy, securely attached. Can’tbe moved. Stays can be put on barbed wire 
already inuse. The “Simplicity” is the very best, but, strange to say, sells cheaper than other 
leading fences. We sbip it in the knock- down—the horizontals on spools, and stays formed 
and spaced in bundles. Nespecial tools. We sell no “patent rights” or ‘‘machimes.”’ Get our 


price list of 162 styles of this fence. 
AMERICAN WIRE FENCE CO., Detroit, Mich, 









50s. FOR CORN 


That’ 's what every bushel vk corn is worse after 

ing ground on our 
W Scientific Grinding mitt 
Here's something entirely new: a 2 to 4 
horse it LE ACTION— 
both plates nc Sag Grinds Ear Corn and all 
grains for feed, Other styles and sizes, 2 to 50 h.p, 


; Sh Fi FOOS MFG. CO. Springfield, 0. 












WHAT IS THE BEST SEPARATOR ? 


THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES. 


Why—Because it has the Triple Current Bowl 
which recovers all the cream in the milk. 


Skims Perfectly Clean ; Is Very Easy to Operate. 


WILLIAMSBURG, IOWA, July 28, 1898. 
The Improved U. S. Separator is giving splendid satisfaction. 
It skims Zerfect/y clean and is very easy to operate. We would 
not think of handling any milk without the Improved U.S., 
which I consider the best separator on the market. 
J. W. THOMAS, Steward Iowa Co. Poor Farm. 


Write for catalogues and further information to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


STEVENS “FAVORITE” RIFLE _ 














Guaranteed as to accuracy and work- 

It is a *“*Take Down’’—can be taken 
22-inch barrel. Walnut stock 
Browned barrel. Weight 


Is a first quality Rifle of light weight. 
manship by our reputation of 35 years. 
apart or put together in 10 seconds’ time. 
and fore end well finished. Case-hardened frame. 
44% pounds. 
No. 17—Plain Sights... supe abees .. $6.00 
No. 18—Target Sights... ; 
No. 19—Lyman Sights................ eepieknee $9.00 


Send stamp for 84-page catalogue describing our full line, containing 
valuable hints about Rifles. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 


P. O. Box 306, Chiopcee Falls, Mass. 


— PEERLESS Double ane a5 
STOCK FOOD COOKER, | "deales:- Grinder 


Grinds all 
CONVENIENT CHEAP AND Materialthe best. The 












kind of 









AND GOOD. ECONOMICAL. cosines are from spe- Principle grain. 
cial graces of iron 
. and are guaranteed free | New ey 


-from flaws, sand holes | 
and crasks. Flue on in- 
side of casing; throws | 
flame around kettle. | 
Casing is of extra heavy | 
steel. Uses 4 fucl re- 
quired by otbers, and fire 
iskept longer. Used out 
> % or indoors with as much | 

= safety as astove. 60¢of 

> food saved. Made forthe | 
bess. Write for sizes | | 

nd special prices. 


Results aaa 


= Deuble ‘aotion, immense capacity, easy 
draft, enclosed gear, runs in oil which 
absorbs friction and wear. Big advan- 
tage over all others. Ask for particulars, 


STOVER MFG. CO.,539River St., Freeport, til. 





stl IDUIPE CF 


70 THE USER. 


FREIGHT PREPAID 








For 
SPECIAL * 
Prices. 
write Direct to 57 Bono St 


Owosso. 
CASTREE c. SHAWCOMis. Men. 


Micn. 
ae iad write McFARLAND & Co... Port- 
land, Ind., for circulars of the best wire 
Fence Machine onearth. County agents wanted 
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sie eee LE Te I Fa ET aT —— 
66 H 
The*‘Open Door Policy’’ 
7 olitics we may not fully understand, but 
in the fence business we “turn in” wherever 
there’s a “gap.’”? How is your neighborhood? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
. ANAHKAHRA NL ANnAN 






































































































































cEL PICKET LAWN FENCE, 


Field ad Hog Fence with or without bottom cable 
barbed. M. M. S. Poultry Fencing, Lawn and 
Farm Steel Gates and Posts. 


UNION FENCE ates. DeKalb, Ill, 


y-Tight | 


a Mie eae = Autesnatts 
meg ri ye bey atti the rate of 60 





Can’t 3 funder. : 
hae Frarbed wir 


Get our we catalogue before 
buying. Address, 

KITS! BROS., 
Box 72, Ridgeville, Ind. 














nT BOSS FEED. MILL 


needs no praise—speaks for 
itse Will grind 


ALL KINDS OF GRAIN, 


Ai fine and coarse. wet or 
dry, with 


7 MORE SPEED and 
LESS POWER 


than any other mill manufactured. Sales doubled 
every poet. Lyd — = — years. Ceseioase 

















free. OC one ry mill guaranteed. 
WOODC K FOU 

TOR eS Ae OnKE, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Pressure FS) Sa Levee inside bure 

burrs in er revolves twice to 

is carried on chile eweep’s ane. sd 


ed roller bear- 
ings. 


) to do double the 





Soid BP. os an absolute ¢ 
amount + &.. work of aay “other Si tof omee or 
r or circulars and prices. 
DAIN MFG. CO sees ‘Mo. 
GRINDS CORN AND COB 
ALL KINDS OF SMALL id 


Made in four sizes for 2, 
4, 8 and 10 horse power. 
Also make sweep mills 
andcornshellers. Send 
for catalogs and prices. 


Springfield 7 au 
- nga et 21 5 


A-PERFECT FEED GUTTER 


Upon receipt of ce. we, > 6.8 se", to any address this 
brand new Perfect Feed Cutter, guaranteed in every Ways 
strong, light running, durable and adapted ‘ 
for general work. Itis made of selected wood 
throughout, 
firmly bol- 
ted togeth- 
er with 
wrought 
iron belts. I 
strong enough to 
stand the heaviest 99 
work. All parts are 
arranged in the }¥ 
most convenient 
manner and there 














ing. Has all 

inch knife an 

with but very 
little changes 
makes four 
lengths of cut. It is made so it can 
be knocked down, thus securing very 
low freight rates. Shipping weight 165 
pounds. We offer this cutter strictly 
on its undeniable merits, and our price 






or 5. 90, and the cutter is yours . 
We have the largest mail order establishment in the world 
We buy all our goods at Sheriffs,’ Receivers,’ emntacserer? 

and Trustees’ sales. SEND FOR OUR FREE €ATALOGUE, 


Chicago House Wrecking Co.” 











WILLIAMS SBROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 








BREENVILIE.. IMPLT. C0., Greenville, Mich. 





When writing advertisers please mention Michigan Farner. 




















